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Sunday Martyrdom 


The Bible and the Preacher 
by Pau F. BAaRACKMAN 


TuHIs is a word spoken in behalf of what has commonly been called ex- 
pository preaching. Time was when it would have been regarded as 
an unpopular topic. The reasons for that need not now concern us. 
Attitudes have changed considerably in recent years, so that today 
almost every book and article on preaching contains some exhortation 
that preachers give more attention to exposition. 

It needs to be clearly understood that the thoughts about to be offered 
are not intended as a universal remedy to cure every possible ill from 
which it may be imagined the pulpit or the church may be suffering; 
and they are not offered in the presumptuous notion that one of us can 
tell all the others how it ought to be done. But surely it may be pre- 
sumed that any preacher worthy of his calling examines himself from 
time to time with respect to his message. Sensible of its crucial nature, 
he will ask whether he is fulfilling his high calling by confronting men 
with its issues of life and death. Sensible, too, of its vast sweep, he will 
ask whether he has even partially succeeded in declaring the whole 
counsel of God. Overcome, as at times he must be, by the urgency of 
the needs of the men before him, he will ask whether he has any word 
fit to be said in such a presence. Out of moments of reflection on 
queries of this sort these thoughts have arisen. 

Several years ago a writer named J. S. Dancey made the following 
statement in an article in The Christian Century: “The faithful still 
gather at the appointed hour before the pulpit to submit themselves to 
their Sunday martyrdom, but none expect less from the sermon than 
these, except the man who is preaching it.” (May 11, 1932, p. 603.) 
These did indeed seem like harsh words. Yet, after the first unfavorable 
reaction, they were stimulating. The writer never did have the courage 
to ask those who sat before him week after week whether this was 
what they felt. The second half of the statement, however, was less dif- 
ficult to handle. It raised the question, “Do I expect anything, if so, 
what?” The writer had a rather startling experience in Edinburgh 
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some years ago. He attended the Sunday afternoon service at one of the 
most prominent churches in the city. The assistant minister was preach- 
ing to a congregation of some twenty-five people. In the middle of a 
fifteen-minute sermon the preacher himself yawned. It was a significant 
gesture. Sunday martyrdom was no one-sided affair. 

Not too many years ago one of our Scottish brethren spent some 
months in this country, teaching and preaching in some of our churches. 
Upon his return home he let fly a missile from his safe retreat across 
the water at us who occupy American pulpits, no doubt feeling that the 
months spent here had constituted him an authority in the quaint ways 
of our people, especially as manifested by the clergy. (One is moved 
to note parenthetically that the distinguished Simeon Stylites once se- 
lected for one of his private annual awards of merit the minister who 
visited seven countries of Europe, and did not go on a lecture tour or 
write a book. He just came back and went to work.) Our visitor of 
whom we speak wrote as follows about us: “The strangest thing in the 
American church is that there are no Bibles in the pews. Indeed, I have 
looked in vain in a vestry or ‘office’ as it is rightly called. The minister’s 
library may also be here, but I have seldom found a Bible. . . . It is the 
total absence of the Biblical background, which is our heritage here, 
that makes the great type of preaching in America possible. Topical 
preaching flourishes, and preachers almost invariably tend to degenerate 
into ‘wise-crackers’ and ‘smart guys,’ or as we would call them, “boun- 
ders,’ who are more anxious to impress folk with their own cleverness 
than to make God visible and reveal God’s Son, which is the real end 
and aim of preaching. That is the worst that can be said about Ameri- 
can preaching—and the writer well knows it to be true—and it should 
be said.” Let us hope indeed that this is the worst that can be said about 
American preachers. Presumably we may each choose his own epithet 
and like it. The writer’s first reactions to these comments have cooled off 
sufficiently for an attempt to extract honey from the carcass. One does 
need to see his shortcomings, and repent of them if need be, for who 
wants to stand in the way of the smart guy or sit in the seat of the 
bounder? 

So, from many quarters we are moved to consider our ways. We 
hear the persistent outcry that our people are getting the wrong thing 
from the pulpit, or nothing at all. Such is the context in which the fol- 
lowing reflections on the subject of expository preaching are to be 
considered. 
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It hardly seems profitable to consume space in an effort to make dis- 
tinctions or formulate a definition. All preachers were once taught to 
classify sermons one way or another, but the more one considers the 
matter the more difficult it seems to put in a neat set of words exactly 
what a real expository sermon would be. The fact of the matter seems 
to be that breeds of sermons are almost as mixed as the varied breeds 
of the canine species, so that it may not be easy to isolate an ex- 
ample of a pure strain. Broadly, however, there is certainly such a thing 
as expository preaching, which relates itself to the Bible in a unique and 
intimate way, making obvious to the hearers the fact that it is a just 
setting forth of the truth of a passage of the Scriptures. It has been 
interesting to observe how in spite of the vocal insistence that preaching 
be modern and abreast of the times and progressive, almost everywhere 
there is also the plea that the message be more “biblical,” as it is called. 
Now “biblical” is itself a word that can be pushed into a number of 
shapes. When people voice their desire by using this term it may well 
be they mean a variety of things, or do not know certainly just what 
they mean. Yet at least it says something they feel they need and look 
for when they sit in front of the pulpit, albeit they might not be able to 
express their longing more accurately. Toward satisfying that longing 
some effort ought to be made, and the point of this discussion is that in 
the type of preaching called expository, or biblical, some relief may be 
found for these Sunday martyrs. 


I 


First, there are some objections to this kind of preaching. They are 
valid to a degree, and they should be considered. Most common, per- 
haps, is the objection that such preaching is not suited to the times, nor 
to the needs and conditions of modern man and modern society. In fact, 
it is alleged that the Bible itself is out-of-date in the sense that its style, 
its manner of presentation, its thought forms, and even much of its 
message, are alien to the life of the day. One infers that this is also the 
attitude of a good many regarding the message of the pulpit in our so- 
ciety. The Christian Century Pulpit may or may not be a just cross sec- 
tion of preaching in our midst, but one issue some time ago was interest- 
ing. It contained five sermons. None suggested any text : they neither 
quoted one at the beginning nor opened the thought with any reference 
to Scripture. One began with a quotation from a newspaper. One 
quoted a selection from an ancient liturgy. The others began with the 
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author’s own statements. These things are not mentioned as evil or 
wrong, or to criticize. We are concerned simply with the fact that here 
is a recent instance of current opinion that the message must be abreast 
of the time. 

The whole question of “out-of-date-ness” is interesting, and especially 
so as it relates to the subject in hand. Doubtless there are few things 
more up-to-date than the H-bomb. Who hears an address or reads an 
article in which it is not mentioned? On the other hand, its purpose 
and use are not new at all. Once upon a time God’s ancient people 
were forbidden to have horses, which seems a strange thing to the 
modern reader until we recall that in that day their purpose and use 
were the same as those of the H-bomb. They did not make possible such 
wholesale disposal of enemies as we can accomplish with our tools, for 
we are up-to-date, but it may be presumed that the enemies were as 
dead with ancient instruments as with new ones. If there is still the 
disposition to kill and the hatred that engenders it, then we may not 
have moved as far away from Bible times as we suppose. Writing during 
the war, Leslie Weatherhead observed as he looked out his window that 
life was more in danger, death was more terrible, destruction more wide- 
spread, than in the days when the Romans invaded Britain. 

The same general idea could be illustrated in the field of political 
science. We study absolute monarchy and the divine right of kings as 
relics of a dead past, yet one often wonders whether in this field there 
is anything new under the sun. Certainly both Louis XIV and George 
III must be green with envy when they consider the prerogatives of 
the head of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, than whom there 
has never been a more absolute monarch in history. So, when we read 
how a prophet of ancient Israel had to confront a dictator, and what 
insights and moral qualities he brought to bear to meet the situation 
of a satellite state, there may be some difficulty about the archaic lan- 
guage of an old translation, but there is a singular sense of being abreast 
of the times in ideas. This is only by way of illustration, and it could 
be pursued into deeper considerations; but it is always amazing how 
much looks different, yet is still the same. We are educated today, of 
course. Nevertheless, a distinguished professor recently remarked, not 
wholly in jest, that it is not the savages who make trouble in our world, 
but the educated men—meaning, of course, that it takes a high de- 
gree of learning to destroy a city at one blow. It is strange. The farther 
we get from the jungle intellectually the more dangerous we become to 
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the neighbors. In view of some of these considerations, it is remarkable 
how the burden of the Bible is that life is a dangerous business, that 
there are tendencies in man of a base sort, that we have a fight on our 
hands. It may appear that we have wandered some way from our 
thought of Sunday martyrdom; but if it would be a relief to these 
martyrs to hear a man grapple with the deepest problems of the day, it 
is in order now to suggest that it might be a help to undertake a dis- 
cerning interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Again, it has often been alleged against expository preaching that the 
people would not be interested in it. The man of today is only to be 
captured by another sort of message. It cannot be denied that there is 
a great deal of truth in this. Yet, in just what day in Christian history 
was the message acceptable to the men of the time? With regard to 
this objection, the remark may be offered that the preacher is not a 
clerk looking for goods on the shelf that will please the customers. One 
great part of his heavy responsibility is to create a taste, is it not—or 
a whole set of tastes? It would appear concerning some of the greatest 
exponents of the art of preaching, Paul, Amos, Peter, and our Lord, to 
name a few, that they were not especially exercised about filling orders. 
According to some standards of judgment they would not rate as very 
successful. It turned out after they were dead, however, that men came 
to feel that these preachers did have what was wanted after all. Proph- 
ets that had been stoned became heroes. And as for the One who was 
crucified for not pleasing his generation, he is now the center of history. 
By these observations it is not meant to suggest that we can afford to 
disregard all effort to make the truth pleasing. There is no particular 
virtue in being lofty or offensive, or in making enemies for amusement 
and being proud of it. The point is, it must be truth first of all, whether 
they will hear or whether they will forbear. It must be truth God has 
laid on a man’s heart. Shall we admit that in our deepest moments we 
would all rather be right than be interesting? Should we be fearful 
lest people are not interested, or lest they should be merely interested? 

A third objection to this kind of preaching is that people are too ig- 
norant of the Bible to make a message based on it understandable. 
Our approach must be different. There is, in truth, all too much 
ground for this objection. Ignorance of the Bible is one of the appalling 
facts of our time. A few years ago at the Centennial of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute in Brooklyn, Dean Sperry made some very startling 
statements on this point. “We have an examination in the contents of 
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the English Bible in the Harvard Divinity School. Boys come and say, 
‘What lectures should we take, or what books should we read in prepara- 
tion for this oral examination in the contents of the English Bible?’ And 
we say, ‘My dear fellows, that is just the point of this examination. 
There are no lectures in preparation for it, and there are no books you 
should read. What we want you to read is the Book itself,’ which 
comes as an entirely new idea to most of them. ... We have to put the 
fear of God into them in the matter of the English Bible.” If Dean 
Sperry is speaking the truth, as one hopes a dean would do, it is not a 
happy condition here exhibited. If the Harvard divinity students scarce- 
ly are saved, where shall the ordinary layman appear? But in fact, the 
predicament of these students is not unique. Two years ago a minor, but 
meaningful, incident occurred in New York. It is reported that a tele- 
vision writer wanted one of his characters to say, “Man does not live by 
bread alone,” and another to answer, “Oh, yes. Genesis,” or whatever 
the correct reply would be. For the sake of accuracy he enquired of the 
research department of one of the leading television networks for veri- 
fication of quotation and source. The reply was, “ ‘Man does not live by 
bread alone—not even pre-tested bread,’ from The American Character, 
by D. W. Brogan.” 

Ignorance of the Bible—it does indeed pose a problem for the 
preacher, and especially for the one who would expound it. It is far 
deeper than the problem of bringing relief to the Sunday martyrs. But 
one of the principal reasons for the kind of preaching here being advo- 
cated is the very fact of the existence of this ignorance. How else is it 
to be met, unless courageous ministers of the Word take up the struggle 
to bring men face to face once more with what God has said? 

One last objection may be worth a passing word. It is sometimes 
said that limitations of time in the modern service make expository 
preaching practically impossible, even when other conditions are favor- 
able. The writer met a fellow minister some time ago, who opened 
the conversation by asking how long he usually preached. Not desiring 
to commit himself too soon, he replied that probably most people 
thought too long. The enquirer then offered the information that for 
himself he had come to the point where he never preached more than 
ten minutes, confining the sermon to one simple thought that the con- 
gregation could absorb. Maybe this is admirable procedure. “It is 
reported that when Bernard Snell as a young man read his brother 
ministers in London a paper on preaching and begged them not to 
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attempt nine points in a sermon and to be content with one, Joseph 
Parker, who was presiding, underlined the moral of the discourse with 
the remark that every sermon should contain one point—not less!” 
(The British Weekly, Mar. 27, 1947.) Now ten minutes and one point 
do indeed pose a problem. How extremely important it becomes that 
under these conditions a preacher should have a thought not only simple, 
but also vital, life-giving, significant. Where are the thoughts to come 
from that he may give men in ten minutes, or in thirty, that will be 
sustaining and inspiring through six more days of the battle of life? It 
is no objection to exposition of the Scriptures, but the best of arguments 
in favor of it, that the time is short and the demands are great. Cer- 
tainly one would hope to be able to offer our faithful band of martyrs 
before the pulpit one point—not less. 


II 


It will be in order next to deal with some of the common misunder- 
standings of what expository preaching is, for some of these have 
probably stood in the way of the attempt to do it. To begin with, it 
is not a series of unconnected comments on a few verses like the articles 
on the lesson in the Sunday School quarterly. Remarks on the subject 
seem to convey the impression that such a conception is not too uncom- 
mon. No idea could be more mistaken. Our faithful instructors sought 
to impress on us long ago the supreme necessity for unity and progress 
in effective pulpit discourse. No doubt some of us may be glad the good 
men who sought to impart these lessons to us have never been under the 
painful necessity of listening to the results. It is still true that without 
unity there is no sermon at all. Expository preaching has suffered from 
the libel that it is nothing better than disjointed remarks on a passage of 
Scripture. If so, the fault is not in the method, but in the mind. 

Expository preaching does not require a long text as many who dis- 
cuss it seem to hold. Men who should be freed from this notion are wont 
to cite it as one of the drawbacks. There is no need to allow such a 
mistake to make exposition seem impractical or undesirable. The 
writer once heard a sermon by a great preacher on the one exclamation 
“O” as it is used by the prophet Hosea, which burned into his mind the 
message of the prophet’s life and his word about God so that after thirty 
years it is not forgotten. It was exposition of the finest kind. No one 
that day missed the word as it came out of the fires of the prophet’s 
heart, nor the truth about God’s overwhelming concern for men, nor 
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the prophecy in that one word alone of a day when, no longer able to 
restrain the impulses of his love, God would at last intervene in the life 
of the race in a way to express adequately all that he felt and purposed 
to do. So it does not need a long text that cannot be wrapped up and 
carried away by the simplest hearer. A word will do. 

Expository preaching is not the unapplied recital of ancient events. 
If it does not speak to the needs of men living now, it is not the fault of 
the Bible nor the fault of the method, but of the preacher who has failed 
to show his patient martyrs how the sacred history is indeed God’s living 
word. Some time ago when the bombs were falling The British Weekly 
quoted an enthusiastic expression by one of its contributors: “How 
precious the church has become to us in the hot pursuit of these times! 
And how real the Scriptures where we find men experiencing the same 
darkness as are we, and discovering the same light as are we.” That can 
happen, and is happening, when the ancient message, tried in the fires of 
experience these hundreds of years, is not only recited and recalled, but 
also discerningly applied as the Word of a living God who addresses us 
now that through patience and comfort of the Scriptures we may have 
hope. It may be, indeed, that there are conditions attached to the real 
hearing of the Bible. It seems to reach men standing with bowed heads 
among the rubble of a bombed church more quickly than it reaches 
those sitting on cushions; but amid the deadening reactions of what we 
know as peace the Bible can be more than a mere record of the past. 

Expository preaching is not an indiscriminate throwing into a pulpit 
discourse of a miscellaneous collection of quotations from the Bible or 
references to its contents. Most of us react against such a performance, 
which helps few and says little. Some radio preaching might almost 
be called a means of grace in reverse, as it were. One’s Christian 
character develops by restraining his temper while he listens, if he does 
listen at all. This betrayal of expository preaching may be done by its 
friends, but it is done, and as a result far too many have an idea it is 
nothing better. 

Finally, and with the greatest reserve, let us clear away this mis- 
understanding, that expository preaching is something one does as a last 
resort when he has been unable to prepare what he deems something 
better. It has happened that when a man has dallied longer than he 
should on the golf course he has sought to make up his deficiency by 
offering some remarks that he calls an exposition. That is enough to 
kill any kind of preaching as far as the Sunday martyrs are concerned, 
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and it is probably gratuitous to mention it seeing that no one to whom 
it applies is reading these words. There is a more serious side to this 
thought, however, for the nature of the calling in this age poses a real 
problem for many a servant of God. A man of long and fruitful ex- 
perience in the ministry used this title for some remarks addressed to 
his fellows, “Is the Executive Strangling the Prophet?” Here is a ques- 
tion. It is worthy of more extended discussion than these few lines. 
Once in a while even a preacher has to stop to take a serious view of 
the way he is spending his life. No kind of preaching ought to be the 
excuse he offers because the days have slipped through his fingers. The 
concluding words of the message to ministers just referred to are as 
follows: ““The preacher is not a ministerial mechanic. . . . It is a good 
thing to have good congregational machinery well oiled, but the 
preacher is not employed to major in an oil can. Let the people oil 
themselves and run smoothly.” All of which has its bearing on the mis- 
understanding of expository preaching as a way to fill a gap. 


Iil 


Since negative aspects of the subject have been dealt with at length, it 
is time for a positive word of some kind. Therefore, it will be in order 
to speak of certain advantages of expository preaching. To begin with, 
when it is done in a worthy manner it will lend an authority to pulpit 
utterance not otherwise to be achieved. In spite of all that may be 
claimed for modern congregations, it is still true to say that when a 
man has obviously and fairly grounded his message in the Scriptures it 
carries a weight it can never have on the basis of his own position and 
authority. We do not have to belittle ourselves unduly in making this 
remark. It is perfectly true that a man who thinks and lives and serves 
and meditates will come little by little to the place where he is one to 
be heard with respect on many matters. The question of authority is 
one that merits long discussion to deal with it adequately; in fact, it 
has in it elements that do not yield to the effort at definition. There are 
kinds of authority we do not want as Christian ministers. There are 
others that we have no right to exert. In these days we have come far 
enough forward and upward to know that the spirit of man is free, that 
each man comes before God in his own dignity and for his own cause. 
The source of this doctrine of freedom when investigated is the very 
Book whose value we are talking about. At the same time the martyrs 
are in church on Sunday to hear some authoritative word as to their 
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spiritual and moral condition, and their relation to God. It must have 
been with such a wish in mind that a worshiper said, ““Too many min- 
isters say, “Thus think I’; I would they would rather say, “Thus saith 
the Bible’; for then perhaps they might without sin add, ‘thus saith the 
Lord.’ ” 

For a time it used to be the fashion to speak of what was called a 
“prophetic ministry,” the intention being to regard as models such men 
as Amos, or Jeremiah, or Isaiah, or even Elijah. These prophets had 
very much we all wish we might have, and we know we do not. Yet it is 
observable that such speech about the calling of the preacher is less 
frequent than formerly. After all, those men were not in many respects 
what a preacher is called to be. God’s spokesmen have a variety of 
missions. It is one thing to visit Bethel of an afternoon to drop a word, 
and return to Tekoa to the sycamore trees. It is another thing to be 
pastor of a company of Christian people for ten or twenty or thirty 
years. But to meet the necessities of a fruitful ministry and to exercise 
legitimate authority among men for all that time, expository preaching 
has an important place. Though it may linger in many souls as a sort of 
after-glow, there is still abroad among our people something that re- 
gards the Bible as the word of authority for the life of man. It is re- 
ported that some time ago a truck load of Bibles was stopped and turned 
back at the Russian border, on the ground that the Bible is propaganda 
—which it is, and more besides. 

Another advantage of expository preaching could be that it would 
serve to lend what we may call a vertical dimension to a preacher's 
thought and work. It could do this in a proper way, for no true minister 
of the Word wants to become merely pontifical, yet there remains the 
conviction that God’s messenger should have walked on the tops of the 
mountains. People rather expect that he will have done so. If there 
is any way this third dimension can be added, then the martyrs there 
before the pulpit might really begin to look for something. It is some- 
where recorded that a young man, after a rather unhappy pastorate of 
two years, was leaving for another field. One of the older men in the 
flock said to the young minister on bidding him good-bye, “Young man, 
I never had anything against you, except that I thought your preaching 
was too horizontal.” A dead level is too apt to be just that. If there is 
any tangible meaning in the appeals for biblical preaching mentioned 
as we began, it is perhaps somewhat along this line of a desire for the 
upward reach. Regardless of the merits or demerits of these vague 
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wishes men sometimes express, it is nevertheless the case that a certain 
quality is added to our efforts by close and intimate contact with the 
Scriptures both in personal life and in the content of the message. It can 
be freely admitted that many of those who are so ready with suggestions 
as to what a preacher ought to do might not recognize the fact that 
it has been done. At the same time there is at least satisfaction for the 
preacher himself when, though it may be on rare occasions, he looks 
over some pulpit utterance in the knowledge that for once he has 
caught a little of the elevation of the prophet, or of the simplicity and 
depth of his Master. “My heart and my flesh cry out for God, for the 
living God.” If that is the way they feel, one might think it would be a 
great aid to seek an answer in the place where God himself has spoken. 
Men who have deeply felt the call to preach want messages with the 
third dimension and hope there is a means to achieve it. 

There comes to mind one of the most pathetic passages in the records 
of personal experience. It is a remark by the famous French skeptic, 
Renan, in the introduction to his last book, Recollections of My Youth. 
He spoke of the legend current in Brittany concerning the lost city of 
Is, supposed to have been submerged under the sea. Then he added 
this about himself: “I often fancy that I have at the bottom of my 
heart a city of Is with its bells calling to prayer a recalcitrant congrega- 
tion. At times I halt to listen to these gentle vibrations which seem as 
if they come from immeasurable depths like voices from another world. 
Since old age began to steal over me I have loved, more especially during 
the repose which summer brings with it, to gather up those distant 
echoes of a vanished Atlantis.” Was he alone in this feeling about the 
depths, or was he just able to say better what many people have had in 
their hearts? 

A third advantage of expository preaching would be that it might 
serve to contribute materially to the nourishment of the people. To 
put it another way, it would be at least a considerable contribution to 
that which the ministry is continually being exhorted to do, namely, 
provide a teaching ministry. Almost all preachers must be familiar 
with this insistent demand. And it may confidently be asserted that 
every sincere preacher is already trying to do it without being told, 
wrestling with the motion picture and television mind to get it to stand 
still long enough to absorb an idea. A teaching ministry today may be 
eminently desirable, but it is not an easy achievement. Dr. John Hutton 
once remarked that great preaching required great listening, and if 
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that is the requirement it looks as if we would be waiting some time 
before there is any. Yet, difficult as it may be, the sheep must be fed, 
and we are those entrusted with the task, and we have to find the means 
to do it, and if progress seems impossible to detect, we have to keep on 
trying. Biblical preaching is not an easy, guaranteed remedy. It is the 
hard way to preach. But if it means real nourishment of those martyrs 
on Sunday morning, it ought to be tried. Men are woefully lacking in 
the resources for the spiritual life. One is depressed by the ignorance 
of basic Christian truth among those who have been spending many 
hours in the services of the church or have been for years on its rolls. 
One is constantly challenged by the stagnation that seems to set in so 
often immediately after a public declaration of adherence to the faith. 
We are not surprised at the demand for better performance on the part 
of those commissioned to tend the flock. We want to respond adequately. 
In the light of such circumstances it is evident that biblical preaching 
is not merely a good idea, it is an unavoidable necessity. 

Judge Medina, who presided at the trial of the communist leaders, 
said that there would have been no need for trials such as he had to 
conduct if the churches had been doing their job. He evidences a degree 
of appreciation of what the church of Christ is called to do in trans- 
forming life and creating a new community by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Many of us have labored under a sense of this weighty task for 
a long time, and we have come to see that the answers are not quite as 
easy as the Judge indicates from this one assertion. We have tried to do 
what we could, albeit at times we have had to carry on even in spite of 
those who might have been expected to uphold our hands. Nourishing 
the people is a task that calls for more than human resources. The 
Word of God is in our hands that it may be the bread we break to feed 
the hungry who look up expectantly at eleven o’clock Sunday morning. 
“To give them their food’’—this is a most worthy text for the minister, 
at once a noble ideal and an impossible undertaking. But a great ad- 
vantage of truly biblical preaching is that it enable us to do what is 
impossible for man. 


IV 


Under a variety of circumstances the writer has often turned for 
wisdom to a very simple source, so simple and so out-of-date that it is 
only with great hesitation it is referred to. Yet for all its simplicity and 
familiarity it has a profound appeal. It appears that a certain traveler 
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arrived at a house and enquired for its Master. He invited the traveler 
in, saying, “I will show thee that which will be profitable to thee.” So 
he had him to a private room, and bid his man open a door; the which 
when he had done, Christian saw the picture of a very grave person 
hung up against the wall; and this was the fashion of it. It had eyes 
lifted up to heaven, the best of Books in his hand, the Law of Truth was 
written upon his lips, the World was behind his back; it stood as if it 
pleaded with men, and a Crown of Gold did hang over its head.” Then 
by way of explanation of what had been seen, Interpreter said, “I have 
showed thee this picture first, because the man whose picture this is, 
is the only man whom the Lord of the place whither thou art going, 
hath authorized to be thy guide in all difficult places thou may’st meet 
with in the way.” 

There is much here that is worth reflection even now. The crown 
of gold may be doubtful—it is perhaps old-fashioned. But the Book 
in the hand and the truth on the lips, perhaps even the world behind 
the back, are parts of the picture a man cannot help gazing upon with 
some longing. It may be like the Great Stone Face; if you gaze steadily 
enough some of the likeness may be caught. One often sees art students 
before a masterpiece making their feeble copies, trying again and again 
to catch the secret of the Great Man. Their copies are poor daubs for 
the most part, but the masterpiece is honored once more by the attempt. 
So one takes the best of books in his hand, and tries. He hopes the copy 
may be good enough to bring relief to the company who bravely face 
their Sunday martyrdom. 











Communicating the Gospel 
The Bible and the Hearer 


by RayMonp E, Gisson 


In the Reformation view, the church is seen as the occasion where the 
gospel is truly preached and the sacraments properly administered. In 
Calvin’s words: “Hence the visible Church rises conspicuous to our view. 
For wherever we find the Word of God purely preached, and heard, and 
the sacraments administered according to the institution of Christ, there, 
it is not doubted, is a church of God, for his promise can never deceive— 
‘where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’ ’’’ “Wherever we find the Word of God purely preached 
and heard.” This places the problem of communication at the very 
center of the church’s life and at the heart of her spokesmen’s work. 
The church depends not upon the preacher or the proclamation alone, 
but upon those who hear, and do or do not respond. 

The great task that is laid upon the preacher and the scholar alike is 
communication, giving new voice to the historic kerygma that it may 
be heard even amidst the confusions and towers of Babel of the modern 
world. This task that is laid upon those who proclaim the gospel has 
never been conceived to be simple. Part of the difficulty of proclaiming 
it is that the Word is partially hidden. Paul says, “We speak wisdom.” 
But he must hasten to add, “A wisdom not of this world .. . the wisdom 
of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom . . .”* Paul found, as all 
who proclaim the gospel find, that to the world it will often seem fool- 
ishness and a stumbling block. The Greek mind of Paul’s day, and the 
modern scientific mind each have special reasons for finding the Chris- 
tian proclamation absurd. The Danish theologian, Kierkegaard, accepts 
not only the absurdity of the proclamation, but rests it upon the prior 
absurdity of the central event in the faith. The essential problem for us 
is the problem that, “The eternal happiness of the individual is decided 
in time through the relationship to something historical, which is fur- 
thermore of such a character as to include in its composition that which 
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by virtue of its essence cannot become historical and must, therefore, 
become such by virtue of an absurdity.” 

The Christian gospel which has to do with our eternal happiness is 
something we confront within history. It is something that we meet on 
the level of our finitude. The preacher and the apologist work within 
this paradox which is beyond rational explanation. The paradox has 
to do with that for which logic is not adequate; namely, the intersection 
of time by the eternal—the invasion of time by the eternal, an invasion 
in which the eternal is revealed in time without losing its eternity. Logic 
cannot explain the gospel. This is the foolishness and stumbling block 
at the center of our faith. Eternity and time stand in a dialectical rela- 
tionship to each other. The logic of this world has to destroy the oppo- 
sition between them to reconcile them. Logic has to say either/or or 
both/and. Logic refuses to affirm yes/no. The Christian faith is yes/no. 
The opposites are held in tension. The eternal is known in time. There 
is a hidden quality, for the eternal is “known in part.” Were it fully 
known, time would be destroyed. Oriental religions lose time into eter- 
nity because they do not maintain the tension. They have no history, 
for time is swallowed up in eternity, or more accurately finitude is 
negated in infinity. Christianity keeps the tension. History is not de- 
stroyed. It is also not eternity. It is in opposition to eternity; it is other 
than God, in revolt against God, being redeemed by God. God has 
created it. Yet he is vastly other than history. A gulf exists between 
creator and creature. God has bridged the gulf without destroying the 
gulf. Those who proclaim the faith must work within the oppositions 
of the paradox. They speak about the eternal to individuals in history; 
speak about a historical faith which has the center of its revelation with- 
in history and yet a revelation which, while it happens in history, is 
more than historical, and other than historical. History does not finally 
contain it. They speak about an event in history in which history is 
entered, judged, and redeemed by the eternal. They have a problem 
of communication. They speak about the eternal Word revealed in an 
historical event. They talk about this event. They use words to pro- 
claim the Word. They use language. This creates its own problem. 

Today there is a new examination of language. The current meta- 
physical and theological scene is one in which language becomes the 
crucial dividing line. One who is going to state a position, either philo- 
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sophical or theological, must first begin with the problem of language. 
Some state, as the logical positivists do, that the language of faith has 
little to do with the truth, but that it has emotive function. Urban in 
his Language and Reality writes: “The reason why the religious symbol, 
even in its most developed forms, never loses the characters of poetry is, 
as we have seen, that religious language must be lyrical and dramatic, 
or it is nothing. Even where, as in theology, this language approaches 
the logical character of science and the abstractness of metaphysics, it 
must still retain its poetic elements.”* “The problem of religious knowl- 
edge,” he goes on, “as of all forms of knowledge, reduces to the question 
of verifiability, and the question of verifiability reduces to the question 
of experience. ... We may simplify the problem by admitting forthwith 
that there is no verification of religious propositions in the sense of the 
empirical criterion.”’ Many logical positivists go further than Urban. 
On the other hand, there are the fundamentalists (and some who are 
fundamentalists without knowing it), who feel that the language they 
use expresses eternal truth literally. ‘They state this dogmatically. They 
believe, in fact that eternal truth must be expressed in a particular form 
of language, a particular set of terms. On the one hand, positivism 
questions the validity of the endeavor to establish the truth of religious 
knowledge, while on the other hand fundamentalism states the truth 
unequivocally, dogmatically. 

While scholars continue the debate about language, the laity pose a 
related problem. Being increasingly illiterate as regards both Bible and 
theology, and being nurtured on mass media which consistently reduce 
issues to the simplest possible terms, the laity expect the preacher and 
apologist to state his message with the same simplicity. While this desire 
on the laity’s part is in some measure legitimate, it has too often been 
answered by counterfeits of the Christian gospel expressed in a language 
overly simplified and a thought structure which is inadequate or has 
little to do with the faith delivered to the fathers. One thinks of the 
Unity movement. 

While there has been this move to simplicity, on the other side there 
has been so much development in recent years of theology in a language 
the coinage of which no layman can fathom, we have opening before us 
a gap between the genuine theological endeavor that is taking place and 
the laity. On the one hand, genuine theological work that cannot be 
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followed; on the other, over-simplification that is not theological, and 
I would say, not Christian. Is it any wonder then, that the layman who 
knows something of the work of Norman Vincent Peale and the works, 
say, of Karl Barth, looks at these two polar extremities, begins to shake 
his head and wonder? He may be akin to the figure in Eliot’s play, 7 he 
Family Reunion, who says, “I am beginning to feel that there is some- 
thing I could understand if I were told it.” Or more likely he feels like 
the figure of “K” in Franz Kafka’s novel, The Castle,’ who is condemned 
to walk the streets of the village, knowing that somewhere in the misty 
heights there is a Castle but completely unable to get word through and 
hear an answer back from the heights. The quandary that many lay 
people find themselves in is a quandary brought about by the very 
problem of communication. The laity meet this problem primarily in 
preaching they hear or in sermons they read. Let us concern ourselves 
with the special problems of the preacher. Sunday by Sunday the 
preacher tries to communicate; that is, he hopes that what he says will 
have an existential meaning for those who hear, that they will appro- 
priate the gospel and therefore their lives will be shaped by an encounter 
with what they have heard. We return to Calvin’s word, “Where the 
Gospel is preached and heard.” But how is the preacher going to say 
something that will be heard? Very obviously, the short cut to this is to 
tell people what they want to hear. This is an easy solution. I am afraid 
that this is the solution some of our more popular preachers resort to. 
Let me give you an example. For since ours is, as W. H. Auden has 
characterized it, “The Age of Anxiety,” many people want a freedom 
from anxiety; therefore, there is a great call for peace of mind. Put 
crudely, there is a great market in an anxious age for those who will offer 
peace of mind. Peace of mind is a fairly easy thing to offer. It is 
difficult to deliver, but easy to offer. One can offer it on any number of 
terms. But if the preacher is striving first of all for honesty in his pulpit 
utterance must he not first of all confront the question, “Js this a world 
and is this a time in which our people can be offered peace of mind?” 
Is it not just possible that one must proclaim to this time not peace, 
but judgment; must proclaim in fact that this is a time in which there 
isno peace, at least within history? This is not to say that it is impossible 
to have peace of mind. It is only to say that the first factor in the 
preacher’s consideration as he confronts the preaching task is to square 
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what he is saying with the sterner reality, that the times call for struggle, 
hardship, and for various types of historical conflict in which princi- 
palities and powers stand under divine judgment. ‘There are many coun- 
terfeits of the Christian message now being offered around the theme 
of “peace of mind” or “victorious living” which are little more than thin 
layers out of the whole substance of the Christian gospel. They are 
offered as if they were the whole substance of the Christian gospel. 
Consider The Power of Positive Thinking.’ The book would have been 
more accurately titled if it were “The Power of Auto-Suggestion.” A 
brief sampling may illustrate. Consider these chapter headings: “Be- 
lieve in Yourself’; “How to Create Your Own Happiness”; “Inflow of 
New Thoughts Can Remake You.” Or take this set of suggestions: 


1. Formulate and stamp indelibly on your mind a mental picture of 
yourself as succeeding. Hold this picture tenaciously. Never permit 
it to fade. Your mind will seek to develop this picture. Never think 
of yourself as failing; never doubt the reality of the mental image. 
That is most dangerous, for the mind always tries to complete what it 
pictures. So always picture “success” no matter how badly things 
seem to be going at the moment. 

2. Ten times each day practice the following affirmation, repeating it 
out loud if possible. “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” (Philippians 4:13.) Repeath those words NOW. 
That magic statement is the most powerful antidote on earth to in- 
feriority thoughts. 


3. Make a true estimate of your own ability, then raise it 10 percent. Do 
not become egotistical, but develop a wholesome self-respect. Believe 
in your own God-released powers.? 


How little is reminiscent here, say, of Paul’s first letter to the Corin- 
thians. Is this not, after all, pseudo-Christianity? The Christian gospel 
is addressed to the ultimate issues, to the whole depth of life and history, 
and sees that depth in terms of tragedy, sin, man’s alienation from 
God and his homelessness in the world. The prescription above may 
be just what the tired business man feels he needs, whose greatest worry 
is increased taxes, or a cut-throat competitor. It teaches him to relax, to 
think well of himself and call this peace of mind. But it has no real 
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adequacy to deal with life conceived in tragic terms. It does not ade- 
quately appraise the crisis of our time, or the tragic character of life, 
or for that matter the radical conflict with evil that lies at the heart of 
the crisis and the center of the tragedy. Here Christian faith is not 
only diluted, but truncated; made not only pigmy but insipid. But 
since the Christian gospel is not these things, and cannot be made them, 
one must dismiss the endeavor as less than and other than the Christian 
faith. But one cannot dismiss it so casually. The author does communi- 
cate. It is not the Christian faith, but he does communicate. He fills 
a demand of our time for understandable piety, however dilute. Con- 
temporary man is seeking a relation to his ground of Being. He feels 
estranged from God, and his religious needs are often unfed. In this con- 
dition, man responds to such a dilute and simple piety, expressed in hu- 
manistic terms calculated to increase his pride; particularly does the 
middleclass businessman respond. This same man will not immediately 
respond to the genuine piety of the church for it is mystical beyond his 
experience, and esoteric as regards his knowledge and his expression. 
There are two primary dimensions of the preaching task, if that task 
is to be Christian, and relevant. The first dimension is the necessity to 
learn reality; that is, to know as much as we can the essence and mean- 
ing and texture of our own time. Obviously, there is no way of knowing 
with any absolute certainty just what the world is, or for that matter, 
what the gospel is. As Kierkegaard wrote in his Postscript, “When 
Christianity is viewed from the standpoint of its historical documenta- 
tion it becomes necessary to secure an entirely trustworthy account of 
what the Christian doctrine really is. If the inquirer were infinitely in- 
terested in behalf of his relationship to the doctrine, he would at once 
despair, for nothing is more readily evident than that the greatest ob- 
tainable certainty with respect to anything historical is merely an ap- 
proximation.”” The preacher has only an approximation in his know]- 
edge of the reality that he confronts. Yet, the first goal of his endeavor 
at communication is to seek by every posible means to confront that 
reality in honest terms with the least amount of wishful thinking. He 
should know the testimony of the contemporary poets, the contemporary 
novelists, and dramatists, the people who have poetic insight and feeling 
and sensibility. It means also that he must participate in the lives of his 
people. Some years ago, Paul Tillich, in an article in the Union Sem- 
inary Quarterly Review stressed the need at this time for the participa- 
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tion in the experience of contemporary men by those who want to in- 
terpret that experience and then relate it to the Christian gospel. Too 
often, ministers are isolated more than they know from the experience 
of their people, seeing them on the state occasions of baptism, marriage, 
Sunday morning worship, and the pastoral call which seldom gets be- 
hind the surface or the front their people want to show. (He may get 
behind the surface and front only of a limited number in counseling 
relationships. ) Now if the first problem is getting at the stuff of reality, 
and the real experience of his people, the second problem is to bring this 
reality into confrontation with the Christian gospel. ‘The great need of 
our time is a new sense of religious reality. This is what people are sure 
they are seeking and imagine they find in “peace of mind” writing. 
But that reality is not the true answer to man’s question and questing, 
because it does not really know about crisis, historically or personally 
conceived. The need today for religious reality is the need that ultimate 
questions be met by unconditional affirmations. This is not to say that 
the ultimate questions must have absolute answers. The ultimate issues 
call forth responses that are more than the answers of knowledge. They 
call for affirmations about the meaning of life in personal, existential 
terms and about life seen under the aspect of eternity. 

The only question that man is asking with any compelling earnestness 
today is the existential question, “What does my life mean?” His ur- 
gency as he asks the question indicates its eternal dimension. Man 
asks the question about his life repeatedly. True, he asks the question 
by avoiding the question. He flees frantically from the question, which 
is to ask the question unconsciously. His neuroses are very largely strate- 
gies gone wrong in answering or avoiding this primary question mark 
set down in the middle of his experience and at the heart of existence. 
This question is more than psychological. It is more than ontological. 
It is theological and existential. Existential theology concerns itself 
with religious reality; it meets ultimate issues with unconditional affir- 
mations. Mere affirmations are not enough. Unconditional affirmations 
are called for. We lose the fiber out of faith when we affirm condi- 
tionally. What does it mean to affirm unconditionally? It does not 
mean to opinionate dogmatically. It does not mean to be theologically 
pigheaded or muleish. It means to affirm with the whole self, to commit 
totally, in the words of the prayer of oblation at communion, “Here 
we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies 
to be a reasonable, holy and living sacrifice unto Thee.” That is total 
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affirmation; the biblical words, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind—” That, 
too, is total. It means to involve ourselves without reservation and to 
forsake the option of postponement. Kierkegaard and the major exis- 
tential theologians contest science and scientific history and scientific 
sociology because, as they say, science postpones decisions until the facts 
are in and conclusions known. But in the dimension of life we designate 
religious, the facts are never finally in and the postponement of decision 
is an obstacle to the very gathering of data. 

Ultimate questions demand unconditional affirmations. It is to this 
situation that the Christian gospel is addressed, and within this situation 
only Christian faith suffices. The preaching task, in fact the whole min- 
istry, is an attempt to bring individuals, beginning with the preacher, to 
a place in experience where the issues will be faced honestly and crea- 
tively and the affirmations made with earnestness and conviction. He 
must bring the true condition of men into confrontation with the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, with the riches of the gospel. He has the 
task, as Kierkegaard has stated it, of relating that which is eternal to 
men and women who are historical beings and who are sinners, estranged 
from God. “Remember, you were separated, alienated, strangers to the 
covenant of promise, having no hope and without God in the world.” 
To bring contemporary man into confrontation with the gospel is to 
get him to face up to something that is more than ethical, or more than 
moral behavior. It is obvious to serious students of the New Testament 
that Jesus’ teaching did not center around such ideas as the infinite 
worth of personality, the cultivation of the inner life, the development 
of man toward an ideal; rather he spoke of the coming Kingdom of 
God, which was to be God’s gift, not man’s achievement; of man’s 
decision for or against it, and of the divine demand for obedience. This 
is a great deal more than ethics. The experience of the Christian in 
church where the gospel is preached and heard should engage him on 
the level of what he is essentially, not merely what he is ethically. If 
a person is coming to church to be lectured in moral behavior, there is 
only a provisional value in his going. This may be the reason that people 
stay away from our churches; they hear about ethics, not the gospel; 
about morality, not about redemption. Contemporary man knows about 
ethics from his secular experience. He does not need to go to church to 
be ethical. He can be moral or immoral. He can be a good citizen or a 
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bad citizen, apart from his church experience. Yet, one of the curious 
misconceptions of the church is that it is a community of good people, 
who behave, who are respectable. There is a curious carry-over into 
secular life. If a person is friendly, neighborly, ethical, well-liked, he 
may be called a Christian, whether he has ever affirmed the Christian 
faith or not. A good and devout Jew, well loved by the community, may 
be spoken of as “a good Christian” merely because he is an ethical 
person, a good citizen. The belief that the ethical person is therefore 
the Christian lingers as a secular misconception. The Christian procla- 
mation, let it suffice, engages a person on some level other than the 
ethical. 

The Christian proclamation confronts man on a level other than the 
level of piety, the going through the motions of worship, as objective 
act or the performance of good deeds with an eye to helping bring the 
Kingdom. The gospel says that the Kingdom will come, and also the 
Kingdom has come. We are to decide for or against it. But one of the 
more persuasive distortions of this belief, and hope of our churches, is 
the vain assumption of our people that they are bringing the Kingdom. 
They think they earn it ethically, and some even assume they buy it 
by their contributions. A generous layman will write a sizeable check 
toward the church budget and say with a flourish, “I’ve got to do my 
part in bringing the Kingdom.” It was almost as if he were making 
a contribution to a campaign fund and saying, “After all, we’ve got to 
win the election.” The Christian gospel is not addressed to man ethi- 
cally, or to his piety. The Christian proclamation speaks to man in his 
essential condition—his condition of sin, of being separated from God. 
Speaking to man in this condition of sin, the Christian gospel is about 
the saving act of God in Jesus Christ; about sin and salvation, sin en- 
countered and overcome in the cross, salvation given by atonement and 
grace. Man is not only alienated from God, then, but he is the object 
of God’s love, God’s saving act. Here one encounters a difficult problem 
in communication. Contemporary man, the man in the pew, does not 
consider himself essentially as a sinner. Most of them are very respect- 
able individuals who are well loved in their communities and their 
service clubs, in their lodges, and they think well of themselves. They 
are good citizens and have a special reason for pride. Therefore, if the 
preacher cannot convince a man that he is a sinner to begin with, how 
can he make real to man not only his need but the availability of salva- 
tion offered him in Jesus Christ? How can redemption become a real 
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possibility, be a true option for a man who does not feel that he is in a 
condition of sin, or alienation? One recalls the picture of Elliott Temple- 
ton in Somerset Maugham’s The Razor’s Edge, who on his deathbed is 
quite sure that because he has endowed the building of a chapel and has 
been socially respectable all his life, he will certainly move in heaven’s 
highest society. His parting shot is, “There will be none of this damned 
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equality in heaven.”’* Many churchgoers feel that their position in the 
community, their respectability, is such that God would not dare deny 
them entrance into his Kingdom. The feeling in the bourgeois churches 
seems to be such that a sense of sin is not widespread. Therefore, the 
sense of being saved is not a sense of God’s gift, but the individual’s 
worthiness. That is not Christian. 

If people do not feel a sense of sin, or a sense of alienation from God, 
a sense of being in the wrong essentially, how can the salvation that is 
offered as God’s gift be made real to them? And, if they do not ade- 
quately assess the crisis in which they stand, if they flee from the ultimate 
issues into secular pleasures, sensuality, or community or religious activ- 
ism, can the preacher ever bring about that experience which the mys- 
tics describe as the dark night of the soul in which theatening shadows 
converge into blackness and they cry out for light? He can never bring 
people to this experience. God brings them there. The world some- 
times brings them there by default, by not satisfying the deepest long- 
ings, or by imposing hardships and trials. The preacher does not bring 
them there. His function as minister and priest is to hear the crying out 
in the darkness, and to point to the light, to wander sentinel in the 
very blackness of night testifying to the light. He is not the light. He 
may reflect it dimly. But he testifies that beyond night is day, that One 
who by his saving act in an event in history authors redemption, con- 
tinues the work of redemption today. He speaks out of a depth of ex- 
perience and tradition to the tragedy of our time, to individuals en- 
gulfed in crisis and brings to them a bulwark of affirmations to help them 
stand against the age. He is to communicate, to make the gospel live 
and real, to bring forth the affirmations that are unconditional, so that 
they can meet the ultimate issues. 

Preaching that will make the gospel live must be, at its best, exegeti- 
cal preaching. Topical preaching, addressed to a specific need, can 
be biblical, and can be a strong kind of preaching. In the hands of a 
Fosdick, it can be great preaching. But there is this to recommend 





12. Maugham, W. Somerset, The Razor's Edge. Doubleday, New York, 1943, p. 187. 
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exegetical preaching. People do not read their Bible. They have lost 
touch not only with its contents, but have forgotten how to go about 
reading it. Good exegetical preaching opens the Bible, and is in itself 
a lesson in how the Word can speak. 

The most important reason for exegetical preaching is what it does 
to the preacher. Here, what is meant is not exegetical preaching as the 
“ad-libbing” type of comment about a passage, but the serious attempt 
to recreate the context of the utterance, and then giving it a chance 
to speak for itself to man’s condition. This type of preaching, week 
by week, calls the preacher into constant confrontation with the Word, 
to the revelation of God in Christ, to the saving act which is addressed 
first to him, then to his people. This association with the Word deepens 
the motivation that he feels as he enters the pulpit and he becomes 
nothing so that the Word can be everything, until it is “Not I, but 
Christ speaking in me.” “Lord, let thy Word abide in us until it has 
wrought thy will.” That Word, abiding, will challenge and confront 
people in terms of what they are essentially. Communication will take 
place. Reality will confront the gospel. People will feel in the broad 
range and profundity of the Word, not only their own problems and 
their own condition, but there they will meet One who answers their 
problems ultimately and meets their condition unconditionally. 

















Serious Encounter 
The Bible and the Theologian 


by Husert CUNLIFFE-JONES 


For most of Christian history the systematic theologian has been per- 
fectly certain that the Bible was his book, and that he knew how to use 
it. In the modern period this has not always been so. Tension has some- 
times developed between biblical scholars on the one hand, and syste- 
matic theologians on the other. Biblical scholars have sometimes felt that 
the systematic theologian is slow to take advantage of the positive impor- 
tance of the results of their researches. Theologians, in their turn, have 
occasionally thought that the biblical scholars are not always aware as 
they might be of the vast amount of extra-biblical material that is 
relevant to the theological task, and of the difficulty of using technical 
scholarly material in the hurrying world of today. It may be of service, 
therefore, to consider again the place of the Bible in the work of the 
theologian. 


How Does the Work of the Thelogian Make Contact with the Bible? 


The systematic theologian, on the basis of his Christian allegiance, 
is concerned to give the best intellectual formulation of the present 
claim of God upon man, and of the present gift of God to man. In 
this statement there is the assertion that the subject matter of the theo- 
logian is God’s total dealing with mankind, but even more important 
is the insistence on the word “present.” The theologian is concerned 
with truth in the contemporary world. If the contemporaneousness of 
the systematic theologian creates difficulties in the way of his use of the 
Bible, those difficulties must be met and overcome. They cannot be 
evaded. They are inherent in the essential task which must be fulfilled. 

Now, the theologian, as the expounder of God’s truth for the con- 
temporary scene, has a wide range of interest and study. He is con- 
cerned with the study of the physical universe and of animate and 
inanimate creation. He claims it all as the sphere of God’s kingship and 
abiding purpose, and cannot dismiss any new unfolding of the mysteries 
- which it contains as alien to his work. He is also concerned with all the 
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disciplines which impinge upon human life in so far as they are related 
to his main purpose. Human life is strange and wonderful, and any il- 
lumination of its heights and depths, of its processes and of its uncertain- 
ties which may help the theologian to deal with man as he is, and to 
bring the gospel of Christ more effectively to bear upon human life, 
must come within the province of the theologian’s interest. Again, it 
is not only the general aspects of life, but also the religious aspect, in 
all the manifoldness of the forms which it has taken which rightly 
comes within the purview of the theologian. However clear and definite 
his own particular religious standpoint, he is concerned to interpret 
God’s total dealing with man, and so must be prepared to relate his 
central affirmations to the whole religious history of mankind. 

This, of course, is not all. Even in what has been said, it is presup- 
posed that the Christian systematic theologian is regarding everything 
from the standpoint of Christian revelation. The nature and resource 
of that revelation he must continually explore. To that end he must 
be familiar with the history of Christian thought, and with the way in 
which the historical development of the Christian churches has created 
the contemporary situation, the terms in which it is to be understood, 
and to a greater or less extent some of the materials for the solution of 
its problems. In these studies the theologian is practically implicated 
through an embodied loyalty to Christ and his church in the kind of 
relationship which he has to some particular ecclesiastical tradition. 

It is in this vast setting that the theologian encounters the Bible. We 
do not do the Bible any service if we minimize the vastness of the setting 
—which is too great for any man fully to comprehend, so that any 
section of it provides material for a lifetime’s study. But neither do we 
do the work of the theologian any service if we minimize the fact that in 
that setting he must seriously encounter the Bible. He needs to take the 
Bible seriously for two reasons. For one thing it is the record of the Chris- 
tian revelation—the present meaning of which he seeks to elucidate. He 
must be able to use this record with confidence, responsibility, and il- 
lumination. For one thing the Bible is the indispensable means by 
which the theologian renews his understanding of the Christian revela- 
tion. Uncertainty or superficiality in his use of the Bible is bound to 
affect his theology as a whole. There must therefore be a specially in- 
timate and fruitful relation between the theologian’s use of the Bible 
and all the other interests of his study. If this is to be possible, the Bible 
must be easily and effectively available to the theologian. 
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How ts the Bible Available to the Theologian? 


Because of the vastness of his own field, and also of the size and dif- 
ficulty of the Bible, the theologian may legitimately seek to take the 
Bible for granted and to explore its relation to some contemporary prob- 
lem. The only question is: how does the theologian in a satisfactory 
way take the Bible for granted under modern conditions? It is quite 
right to think that creeds, confessions and contemporary theology may 
be taken as a secondary manifestation of the truth of the Bible, which 
they are epitomizing. For some purposes, it is clearly necessary to do 
this. But the theologian must ask himself in what way these creeds, 
confessions, and contemporary theology are true for him; and still more 
he must ask what use of the Bible underlies them, and is it satisfactory? 
There is perhaps no more discerning criterion to bring to any theological 
work than the question: what use of the Bible underlies this, and is it 
satisfactory? For it is quite clear not only that creeds, confessions, and 
contemporary theology are no substitute for personal encounter with 
the Bible, but also that they are only satisfactory as a starting point for 
theological reflection when they presuppose a clear, confident, and above 
all satisfactory, use of the Bible itself. 

But the clear and confident use of the Bible that once was satisfying 
has been disrupted by the impact of biblical literary and _ historical 
criticism. And, in spite of all the labors of scholars, we deceive ourselves 
if we think that we have worked through to a new clear, confident, and 
satisfying use of the Bible. It is, indeed, the contention of this paper that 
this will only be achieved when the cooperation of the theologian in the 
elucidation of the truth of the Bible is fully given. 

For consider: 


Before the rise of historical criticism there was a genuinely theological 
use of the Bible which the theologians used in their own work. Down 
the centuries it is not primarily the scholars to whom the Bible belongs, 
though some of the scholars are given a specially honored place for 
their biblical labors (e.g. Jerome). But the Bible is especially the theo- 
logian’s book, which he uses confidently and clearly in his theological 
work, and which he delights in expounding for practical purposes. 


But the impact of historical criticism made the Bible too difficult 
a book for the theologians to handle. The older theological interpreta- 
tion became untrustworthy, and the new scholarly results were too tech- 
nical, too detailed, and too uncertain for theological use. So the theolo- 
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gians for many years abandoned any detailed treatment of the Bible 
and contented themselves with general biblical themes which they hoped 
were above the turmoil of technical discussion. In recent years the 
theologians have attempted to reclaim their inheritance in the Bible, but 
whether they have been entirely happy in their manner of doing so 
is a matter of present uncertainty and controversy. 

The biblical scholars, however, have been more than fully occupied 
with the problems raised by historical criticism. The first major problem 
was to defend the right of biblical criticism to exist, which was at first 
keenly contested. When that battle had been won, the biblical scholars 
turned their attention to the detailed investigation and analysis of lit- 
erary and historical problems, and some fruitful decades were spent on 
this. Because of the success which the scholars have had in answering 
the technical questions, it has now become possible for them to move 
to a study of biblical theology. The theologian should be grateful for this 
renewed interest of the scholars in biblical theology, because the work 
of the scholars here to some extent overlaps the work of the theologians, 
and because in any case the work of the scholars is brought nearer the 
systematic theological task. 

At the same time, it is essential to realize that there are some biblical 
tasks which the scholars will not perform because they do not come 
within their natural province. It is not the function of the biblical 
scholar, as such, to say in what way the Bible is true in the context of 
the modern world. This belongs to the work of the theologian. And the 
theologians must accept responsibility for releasing the truth of the 
Bible for life today. This is a function which the systematic theologian 
is often reluctant to accept, and his reluctance is hurtful to the life of 
the church. 


If the systematic theologian accepts the responsibility laid upon him 
to declare the present truth of the Bible, he is not thereby brought 
into a position in which he can feel either superior to or indifferent to 
the work of the biblical scholar. The theologian must continually learn 
from the researches of biblical scholars, and his theological affirmations 
must reflect the absorption of their permanent achievements. 


At the same time, the theologian must have sufficient freedom over 
against the scholars so that he can make his theological judgments 
without inhibition, and accept the responsibility for the distinctive bib- 
lical work which the theologian must do. The theologian has never 
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satisfactorily done this since the rise of biblical criticism, with the result 
that the main conclusions of historical criticism have never been fully 
integrated with theological work. And the theologian must assert his 
rights and accept his obligations in this field. If he does so, the result 
will not be a nervous rewriting of systematic theology every time some 
biblical scholar makes some noteworthy investigation. If the theologian 
is basing his use of the Bible upon judgments which have absorbed the 
main results of biblical criticism, he can have confidence in the general 
theological adequacy of his presentation of biblical truth. He must al- 
ways be aware of the possibility that the scholars in their continuing 
labors will necessitate further significant modifications in his theological 
use of the Bible. He cannot afford to show himself insensitive to impor- 
tant issues which are agitating the minds of the scholars; but he can 
afford to wait, and he cannot afford not to wait, until it is reasonably 
clear that out of the labors of the scholars a significant theological modi- 
fication in the use of the Bible is necessary. The relation of the theo- 
logian to the biblical scholars must be one of continuous dependence 
combined with real freedom of judgment. 


The work of the theologian in expounding the truth of the Bible 
for the present day is thus important for both biblical scholars and theo- 
logians alike. It is important for the work of the scholars, because with- 
out it, the work of the scholars will not have its full effect in general 
Christian thinking. Many scholars become indignant and bewildered 
because their fruitful researches are absorbed with such difficulty into 
the wider thought of the church. They do not always realize that the 
work of the theologian on the Bible is necessary if their labors are not 
to suffer a large measure of frustration. The scholar should both wel- 
come and encourage the work of the theologian here, precisely in order 
that his own researches may have the fullest total effect. But the work 
of the theologian in assessing and expounding the present truth of the 
Bible has also a special importance for the systematic theologian him- 
self. Unless the theologian himself accepts his responsibility for deter- 
mining the way in which the Bible is relevant to his own work, the 
Bible cannot have its rightful central place in his own thought. The 
theologian will look in vain to the scholars for answers to his own proper- 
ly theological questions about the Bible. If he does not answer them, 
they will remain unanswered. And he needs to answer them in order 
that the Bible may have its unique creative effect in his own thinking. 
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What, Then, is the Character of a Satisfactory Theological Use of the 
Bible? 


A satisfactory theological use of the Bible implies the acceptance of 
two principles which are to be stated in this way: 


1. That, though the Bible can be whole-heartedly trusted in the witness 
which it gives to God’s revelation, it is not wholly free from errors. 

2. That, though the testimony of the Bible to the judgment and mercy 
of God is utterly certain, there is a margin of uncertainty both in the 
historical judgments necessary to interpret the original meaning of the 
biblical statements, and also in the theological judgments necessary 
to elucidate the truth of the Bible for our contemporary world. 


In the application of these principles the distinctive and inescapable 
task of the theologian is to accept responsibility for seeing that the 
meaning and truth of the Bible for our contemporary world is made 
clear. The first of the principles here given has been widely accepted 
by scholars and theologians alike—though from both the Protestant and 
the Catholic side there are still those who contend that the Bible is in- 
errant; the second principle is still more important, and it is this which 
is still in process of elucidation. 

The comment may perhaps be made that the important thing in 
the principles stated above is the stress laid upon the trustworthiness 
of the Bible and upon the certainty of its testimony to the judgment 
and mercy of God. But it may be asked: why are these positive truths 
linked with negative statements about error and uncertainty? 

The answer to this is, that undoubtedly it is the trustworthiness of 
the Bible and the certainty of the knowledge of God which it gives which 
is the chief concern of the theologian. But it is not simply the fact of 
this trustworthiness and certainty that the theologian has to stress, but 
it is his task to elucidate the way in which these are true. A false trust 
and a false certainty must inevitably blur and hide the reality of God 
from his children. And in times of theological confusion the theologian 
has a special responsibility for making clear in a new way the real 
trustworthiness and the true certainty given by the Bible. 

Also, the factors of error and uncertainty, though negative in them- 
selves, have a positive function in relation to God’s revelation of himself. 
They root God’s revelation of himself firmly in the context of actual 
human life. The fact of error (except as destructive of the principle of 
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inerrancy) is less far-reaching than the fact of uncertainty. The num- 
ber of flat contradictions in the Bible is not great, and it is possible to 
admit what are manifest errors and leave the great bulk of the Bible 
untouched. 

It is the principle of uncertainty which is both more difficult to 
accept and far more important. Something of this is already plain in 
the work of the biblical scholars. The fact that leading biblical scholars 
diverge widely in the historical judgments that they give, makes us aware 
of an element of uncertainty. This uncertainty is contained in the very 
fact of making a historical judgment, the decision as to the way in 
which the statements given in the Bible can be understood to be histori- 
cally true. But this element of uncertainty is the price we pay for seeing 
the revelation of God given in the Bible as being part of the actual his- 
tory of the ancient world. Any search after a more certain treatment of 
the Bible which by-passes historical discipline leads us into what are in 
fact the still more uncertain realms of fantasy. 

But we have not only to admit the uncertainty involved in making 
historical judgments; we have also to admit the uncertainty in making a 
theological judgment about how the Bible is true in the context of our 
contemporary world. When the Bible is transposed from its ancient 
setting into the new setting of the modern world, it does not look exactly 
the same as before the process took place. Some judgment has then to 
be made about the truth that it now contains. The making of this judg- 
ment is not exclusively reserved to theologians, but it is the inalienable 
responsibility of theologians to see that it is made. And the uncertainty 
involved is a small price to pay for the immense strengthening that 
comes from letting the Bible have a satisfying relation to the life of the 
present world. 

The Bishop of Durham in the Drawbridge Memorial Lecture of 
January 21, 1955, entitled Christian Language—Old and New (The 
Bishoprick, May, 1955, pp. 52-58), in an interesting way exemplifies 
this principle. One matter of special difficulty which he notes is the lan- 
guage used in the Bible about sacrifice. “Certainly,” he says, “this 
language is very remote from our modern culture. There are some to 
whom it means nothing: there are others to whom it has become so 
refined that it expresses a sort of delicate piety, rather different from the 
grim reality which the words actually meant.” He concludes his argu- 
ment in this way: “By all means, then, let the language of sacrifice be 
paraphrased. But I believe that the power of the Church to paraphrase, 
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and explain, and to bring the real reality of it home, is bound up with 
the Church’s own hold upon the imagery itself.” Whatever anyone 
thinks of the particular conclusion to which Dr. Ramsey comes, we can- 
not fail to note that he is wrestling with the proper theological task in 
relation to the Bible: namely, what does it mean in the context of the 
modern world? 

Now if the theologian has taken seriously the two principles given 
above—there are further guiding principles which he can follow. Pro- 
vided he is willing to assess the truth of the Bible with its context in 
the ancient world, and also in its new context in the modern world, he 
will read his Bible with greatest profit if he reads it in the light of the 
whole, in the light of its center in Christ, and with the fullest use of its 
great images. 

The Bible must be read in the light of the whole, and the truth of 
any particular part depends upon its place in the completed story. 
The great themes of the Old Testament of the righteousness of God and 
of his calling, judgment, and vindication of his people which are taken 
up in the New are obviously more important and more trustworthy than 
anything which is isolated, uninfluential, and out of harmony with the 
main witness. It is important in reading the Bible in the light of the 
whole, however, to do justice to each part in its own right. Particularly 
is it important to enter into the Old Testament faith in God as some- 
thing in its own right, and not to pass quickly to that aspect of it which 
is the promise of the coming fulfillment in Christ. And it is also impor- 
tant not to misuse the term “biblical’—by excluding some of the con- 
tents of the Bible from that adjective, or by stressing formal characteris- 
tics rather than content. It is possible to indicate in other ways diver- 
gences from the main tradition, and linguistic habits must be assessed 
with due regard to the importance of the truth that they express. But 
the broad principle of reading any part of the Bible in the light of the 
whole is of great importance. 

The Bible must also be read in the light of its center in Christ. Christ 
is the Lord and King of Scripture, and whatever in the Bible is incom- 
‘patible with the Lordship must be brought into subjection to him. In 
Christ the Christian theologian has a principle by which to test the 
records which bear witness to him. The Bible prepares the way for 
Christ, it points to him, and it bears witness to him. Once again it is im- 
portant not to misuse this principle. The term “Christological,” while 
of the greatest significance, can be overworked. It is more illuminating 
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to say that in the Old Testament we see the working of that God who 
in Jesus Christ was revealed as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, than to 
affirm that in the Old Testament we see the presence of Jesus Christ 
himself. But the whole Bible must be read to discover its testimony to 
God’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ. 

Again, the Bible must be read with the liveliest awareness of the power 
of its great images. The strength of the Bible does not lie in the logical 
precision of its utterances. It lies in the story it tells and in the transfor- 
mation which it effects in the symbols which men use to express the 
reality of God and the true life of man. Whatever be the uncertainty 
involved in setting the Bible in the context of the modern world, the 
Bible is a spent force unless some of its great images express for today 
the present reality of God’s revelation of himself for the redemption of 
men. But here too the principle must be seen in a balanced way. We 
must not think of the images of the Bible as an entity in their own right, 
so that they are seen most truly when they are unrestricted by historical 
actuality, or by instruction and exhortation. To think that, is to enter 
upon a realm of fantasy which is far from the true power of the bibli- 
cal witness. In fact, it is only as the Bible is anchored in the reality first 
of the ancient and then of the modern world that we can explore and 
possess rightly the way in which the images of the Bible testify to the 
transformation which God works in his people. 

This then is the character of a satisfying use of the Bible: that the 
theologian, boldly accepting the uncertainty involved in assessing its 
truth in the different context of the modern world, reads every part in 
the light of the whole, sees Christ as the judging and life-giving center 
of that whole, and responds to the dominant images through which 
Christ is interpreted. In so using his Bible the theologian finds it nor- 
mative not merely for setting forth the basic elements of Christian truth, 
with their implications for corporate life and personal conduct in the 
contemporary setting; but also for the framing of a contemporary phil- 
osophy of human existence within which both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian can to some extent share a common life. The true theological use 
of the Bible, then, does not mean a narrowing of the interest and atten- 
tion of the theologian. On the contrary, it is indispensable to the pro- 
cess of setting the theologian free to claim the whole universe for God. 








Imagination In Exegesis 
The Bible and the Exegete 


by Nett GREGOR SMITH 


Tue scholar is inclined to be suspicious of the imagination as an aid in 
the interpretation of biblical texts. It is conceded that the poet, the 
madman, and the lover may be “of imagination all compact,” and the 
divine shuns the prospect of being associated with such questionable 
company. The imagination is held responsible for the creation of worlds 
of fantasy, peopled by dragons, fairies, and mad hatters. To label some- 
thing as “a vain imagining” is to give it a blackened name. 

By no means is all imagining vain. The creative imagination of man 
has given birth to our science and mathematics, as well as to our poetry 
and art. When someone imagined a triangle on one side of a river he 
could not cross, and calculated that by its use he could measure the dis- 
tance across the river, he made a discovery with limitless applications. 
When someone thought of the device of letting the unknown factor in 
an equation be called “x,” and manipulate the “x” until he could find 
its value, he was using his imagination. Science has advanced from the 
known to the unknown by making hypotheses, and then testing the hy- 
potheses by experiment and observation. The creative imagination made 
the hypotheses and envisioned the experiments. To the imagination we 
owe the language we use and the symbols with which we write. It was 
a great step forward in the development of human culture when some- 
one thought of making a visible symbol stand for a word or statement; 
it was a still greater advance when it was found possible to have a sym- 
bol or sign for each sound in an alphabet. 

It is not only the poet, the madman, and the lover who are of imagin- 
ation all compact. The scientist, the mathematician, the engineer, the 
inventor, all who have advanced the frontiers of human knowledge, 
have done so by the use of the creative imagination, with its marvelous 
Capacity to envision things which are not, but which may be. 

Aristotle spoke of the imagination as “a weakened sensation,”’ occupy- 
ing a place between the senses on the one hand, and the intellect on the 











1. Rhetoric I. xi. 6. See also his discussion of the imagination (phantasia) in his De Anima 


III. iii. 11. 
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other. The mental images created by the imagination are made up of 
images received through the senses, but they may be altered in the mind 
to form new patterns. We can, for instance, imagine what a man looks 
like. Our imaginary “man” is made up of impressions received from 
many men whom we have seen and known, but he may not bear a pre- 
cise resemblance to any particular man of our acquaintance. The func- 
tions which Kant ascribed to the mind of man in making concepts out 
of precepts is actually a function of the imagination. 

There are various forms which the imagination may take. There is 
the imagination of recollection, in which we can summon up images of 
past sensations. We can see again the scenes of childhood, and hear 
again the voices of parents or playmates who are no longer with us. Part- 
ly based on this there is the imagination of sympathy, in which we 
imagine the sensations or emotions of another person in a particular 
situation. We are sorry when a child weeps over a broken toy because 
we can project ourselves back, in imagination, into the child’s world, 
and realize that from the child’s point of view the breaking of the toy 
assumes the proportions of a major tragedy. In addition, there is the 
creative imagination which is capable of making inferences from ob- 
served facts, setting them in a new pattern, and envisioning the possible 
results. 

Much of the language of theology is couched in imaginative terms. 
The psalmist who spoke of the Lord as his shepherd made a daring flight 
of the imagination. From his experience of the love and care and guid- 
ance of God, he transferred his mental image of the human shepherd to 
the God who made the heavens and the earth. To label such a concep- 
tion as imaginative is not to belittle it, nor to question its validity. Most 
of the insights of faith can be traced back to the operation of the crea- 
tive or inspired imagination. What is faith itself but a flight of the 
imagination to grasp the substance of things hoped for, and to trust the 
evidence of things not seen? It should not be necessary, therefore, to 
offer any apology for calling upon the expositor’s imagination for assis- 
tance in interpreting the Scriptures. It may be doubted, rather, whether 
the Scriptures can ever be rightly or helpfully interpreted without the 
help of the imagination of the interpreter. 

In his essay on Alexander Pope, De Quincey drew the distinction 
between the literature of knowledge and the literature of power. The 
literature of knowledge conveys information and makes its appeal to the 
reason. The literature of power may convey information also, but its 
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appeal is to the sympathy, the emotions, and the imagination, as well 
as to the reason. A cook book conveys information. So does a text on 
inorganic chemistry or the history of dogma. Such literature of knowl- 
edge “builds only ground-nests that are swept away by floods, or con- 
founded by the plough. . . . The knowledge literature, like the knowl- 
edge of this world, passeth away.’ The literature of power has a time- 
less appeal, because it appeals to the elemental sympathies of man, and 
evokes emotions of pity, fear, love, or hate. The Scriptures belong pre- 
eminently to the literature of power. They are a product of the inspired 
religious imagination, and they require for their interpretation the ex- 
ercise of the sympathetic imagination of the reader. 

The first step in attempting to determine the meaning of a text is to 
attempt to determine the thought and emotion which was in the mind 
of the author as he wrote it. What meaning did he intend to convey to 
his readers by the words he used? The context of the passage, the gram- 
matical structure of the text, the vocabulary employed in it, the general 
intent of the book or letter in which it occurs—all of these should be 
carefully investigated, with all the helps that are available. These helps 
are essential, but it should be borne in mind they do not take us all the 
way in the understanding of a text. Words do not have the fixed values 
of mathematical symbols. When you write the figure “3” you know 
precisely what it stands for. When you write “3 plus 3” you know, again, 
precisely what your symbols stand for. Words do not have such pre- 
cision. We know what “en” means, and we know what “Christo” means 
in the phrase “en Christo.” Who will venture to say that he knows what 
the phrase means as Saint Paul used it? The only reliable key to the un- 
derstanding of the phrase is your understanding of the thought and 
theology of the apostle. 

Words vary in meaning according to the intent of the person using 
them. The total meaning of a word is a combination of sound, etymo- 
logical history, standard usage, and the association of the word with 
the other words in the sentence in which it is used. There are twenty- 
three pages of three columns to the page in the Oxford English Diction- 
ary devoted to the word “set” which happens to have more variations 
in meaning than any other word in our language. There are forty-seven 
meanings listed for the word as a noun, and one hundred and fifty-three 
for the verb. When we use the word “set” we are not consciously aware 
of all these variations in usage and meaning. Our usage is colored by 





2. Thomas De Quincey, Leaders in Literature (Edinburgh: Longman, 1862), p. 10. 
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the usage with which we are familiar, but it is also possible for us to 
vary from it. The purely linguistic approach to a text does not always 
do justice to the variable content of words as symbols of thought, which 
is what they are. We cannot assume that when we have learned the 
meaning and connotation of particular words used in a text we will be 
able to apprehend the meaning of the text itself. Such lexical and gram- 
matical aids offer essential help, but they are not infallible. 


The total meaning of a text is frequently different from the sum of 
the meanings of the words it contains. A text may mean less than it 
says. The words of our Lord, “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off 
and cast it from thee,’” is obviously not a command to amputate a hand. 
It is a forceful, imaginative, and figurative form of speech, intended to 
teach that a source of stumbling and sin should be ruthlessly sacrificed. 
When our Lord told Peter that an offending brother was to be forgiven 
seventy times seven offences,* the statement was not intended to imply 
that a four hundred and ninety-first offence need not be forgiven. It was 
a way of saying that forgiveness was not based on mathematical calcu- 
lations of less and more. The forgiving spirit did not prompt the keeping 
of a score card for injuries received. When Saint Paul expressed the wish 
that the Judaizers troubling the Galatians might be altogether “cut 
off’’® as the Authorized Version delicately translates it, he was not ex- 
pressing a serious desire that they should be physically mutilated. The 
phrase carries no more serious intent than a strong expression of exas- 
peration with troublemakers who were causing trouble. Very frequently 
in the teaching of Our Lord and his apostles, and in the preaching of 
the great prophets, we come upon statements which must be interpreted 
according to our understanding of the situation in which the statements 
were originally made. 

In the same way, a text may very often mean more than it says. Some 
of the great lines of poetry have almost an infinity of meaning in them. 
“The sense of tears in mortal things,” “we are such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” “the ravelled sleeve of care,”’—such lines have a meaning 
beyond the immediate apprehension of the casual reader. They contain 
in themselves an invitation to thought and exploration. They appeal 
to memories and instincts in us. Many of the great words of Scripture 
have this suggestive, poetic quality. “As a father pitieth his children, 





3. Matt. 5:30. 
4. Matt. 18:22. 
5. Gal. 5:12. 
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so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation.” The meaning we see in such texts grows with 
our experiences of life, our knowledge of God, and our understanding 
of the gospel of his Son. 

Much of the Bible is poetry, and poetry can never be interpreted in- 
telligently without the exercise of a sympathetic imagination on the 
part of the reader. Consider the lines of Chaucer: 


What is this world? what asketh man to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grace, 
Allone, with-outen any companye.® 


What makes the poetry of these lines effective is a succession of images 
suggested to the mind of the reader. There is a contrast between the 
joy and companionship of young love, and the inevitable destiny of the 
lovers, which is to die, to lie in cold obstruction, alone, without any com- 
pany. Through the combination of words, their rhythm, and the asso- 
ciations they have for us, a certain emotion is stirred in the reader, an 
emotion akin to the emotion that was felt by Chaucer when he groped 
for words in which to express it, and set down these lines. The creative 
skill of the poet fashioned the lines to convey a thought and emotion al- 
most too deep for words. The words of these lines are the mumified 
verbiage in which a thought and emotion were expressed. The inspira- 
tion is not in the words. The words themselves are subject to all the 
hazards of misinterpretation and the accidents of transmission to which 
any literary production is exposed. The inspiration is in the creative 
mind of the poet who succeeded in finding a medium through which 
he could convey something of what he saw, and thought, and felt. 
The poets of the Old Testament were endowed with a lively imagin- 
ation. They spoke of the morning stars singing at the creation, of God 
making grass to grow on the mountains, and sending rain on the wilder- 
ness where no man was. They spoke of the stars in their course fighting 
against a Canaanite chieftain, and of God taking up the isles as very 
little things. It may well be that part, at least, of the element of inspira- 
tion in the Scriptures is this quickening of the imaginations of gifted 
men, to whom it was given to see visions and to dream dreams, who 
spake as they were moved, and whose words, through all the accidents 
and handicaps of literary transmission, speak to the heart still. Their 





6. The Knightes Tale, lines 2777 ff. 
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words do not yield up their full content of meaning except to those who 
approach them with an imagination as venturesome as their own. 

In Psalms 147:9, for instance, we are told that God “giveth to the 
beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry.” This is obviously 
a statement of faith in the overruling providence of God. The Creator 
of heaven and earth not only tells the number of the stars and binds 
up the brokenhearted, and gathers in the outcasts of Israel; he provides 
for the wants of the least of his creatures, giving food to the wild 
beasts of the field, and hearing the young ravens when they cry. There 
is no particular difficulty involved in attaching a meaning to the words 
of the text, but it is possible to miss the imagery on which the thought 
of the text is based. How does a young raven cry? Anyone who has 
ever looked into a nest of fledgling birds will remember their feeble 
cries, the incessant opening and closing of their bills, in a pathetic plea 
for food for their growing bodies. The phrase, “the young ravens which 
cry,’ bring to the mind’s eye a moving picture of helpless necessity. 
When the Psalmist wanted to tell of the care of God for all that he had 
made he used this figure, which knits in a common bond of sympathy a 
boy in Judea long ago who looked in youthful wonder at a nest of young 
ravens, and everyone ever since, who has shared that experience. 

The expositor’s imagination is useful not only in determining what is 
meant in what is said, but in attempting to determine why it is said, 
and said in a particular way. In Hebrews 12:14 we are exhorted, “Fol- 
low peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” Why is the second clause added? Was it because an attempt 
to follow peace with all men might lead sometimes to an unworthy com- 
promise on basic issues? Peace might not be worth having at any price. 
If the price involved a sacrifice of holiness without which no man might 
see the Lord, the price would be too high. The attempt to determine 
why the second clause is added brings out the meaning of the whole 
statement. 

Every text of Scripture, every statement attributed to every character 
who appears in its pages, had an historical setting. The exercise of the 
imagination in reconstructing this historical setting, and weighing the 
psychological factors involved in a particular situation, is an invaluable 
aid in exegesis. When, hearing of the sickness of Lazarus, our Lord 
intimated to his disciples that he was returning to Judea, we are told 
that Thomas said, “Let us also go, that we may die with him.’”” Was 





7. John 11:16. 
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this statement an expression of grim determination, of fatalistic despair, 
or of a loyalty that could be daunted by no perils. The lexicons and 
word-boo!:s cannot answer our question. The only means we have of 
judging what the words mean is through our understanding of the 
character of Thomas, and the psychological probability of his making a 
particular statement in a particular setting. To give any interpretation 
to those words we must project ourselves back, in imagination, into the 
situation in which they were spoken. We attempt to recreate a situation 
which has historical and psychological probability. 

It may be objected that such use of the imagination in the exegesis 
of Scripture opens the door to all sorts of vagaries and fantastic specu- 
lations. Such need not be. There is a difference between the imagina- 
tive insight which probes into the possible psychological or historical 
factors underlying a text, and the fantasy which erects a fabric of fric- 
tion which has no foundation. Good exegesis is built on facts rather than 
on fancies. It does not ignore the factors of the historical setting of the 
text or its grammatical structure. The sane and sanctified imagination 
of the exegete works through these factors to the meaning behind the 
words. 

It is sound counsel, then, for anyone who has done honest work in 
interpreting a text, a passage, or a character of Scripture, who has used 
his lexicons and wordbooks, and gone with them as far as they will take 
him, to say that the next step, perhaps the most fruitful and essential 
step, is: “On your imaginary forces work!” Gird up the loins of your 
imagination. If there is anyone who cannot imagine his imagination as 
having loins to be girded up, he should not be trusted with the exegesis 
of Scripture. 
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Faith Comes by Hearing 


An Editorial 


CoMMUNICATION is a complex transaction. It involves at least three 
factors—a communicator, that which is communicated, and the one to 
whom it is communicated. Or, to put it in simpler terms, communica- 
tion brings together a speaker, a word, and a listener. The transaction 
is not complete until speaker, word, and listener are fused in a living en- 
counter which partakes of all the reality of an event. In true communi- 
cation, something happens. This involves much more than the mere 
passing of ideas from one mind to another. It means that the total 
person, both of speaker and hearer, are brought together by the living 
flame of truth, as oxygen and matter are joined in living encounter by 
fire. 

Where Christian truth is involved, belief is the end of communica- 
tion. “Faith comes from what is heard.” “And how are they to believe 
in him of whom they have never heard? And how are they to hear with- 
out a preacher?” Here preacher, listener, and what is heard are all in- 
volved in an event whose end is faith. Paul would have allowed that a 
living response of unbelief instead of belief was often the result, but in 
any case, something real took place which went beyond the mere ex- 
change of ideas. 

This means that communication demands much more than technique 
—it involves a message. “Faith comes from what is heard.” But the 
message does not originate with the preacher. “What is heard comes 
by the preaching of Christ.” Christ was God’s event, his historic action 
in man’s behalf. Basically, therefore, Christianity is not a body of ideas, 
not a way of looking at life, not a technique for successful or happy 
living. It is the story of what God has done for man in Christ. And 
the story must be told. “Good news” is of something that has happened, 
and men must know that it happened. 


This means that the message is much more central than either the 
messenger or the one to whom it is told. ‘True communication cannot 
take place until both speaker and listener understand the nature of 
the gospel with which they are confronted. If, therefore, the preacher 
would communicate, his basic effort should be directed toward having 
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something to communicate. No tricks of the trade, no understanding of 
psychology, no examination of methods by which men are swayed, can 
take the place of constant and serious study of the historic record in the 
Bible of God’s redeeming action. The preacher must be kept vital as 
God’s redemptive work seizes him anew. ‘The story is not something 
that a man hears once, then carries in his mind merely as a memory. It 
must be heard over and over again, so that in the retelling of it, the 
event comes alive afresh. For the preacher, the study of the “gospel” 
can never be ended. 

This means, too, that the preacher’s study of people and the methods 
by which he hopes to break into men’s lives with the gospel must al- 
ways be oriented toward the message. Men cannot hear the “good 
news” that God has done something for them too wonderful to believe, 
unless they know that they need to have something done for them, and 
have some awareness of what that something is. It is only the gospel 
which will put them within hearing distance of the gospel. The preach- 
er’s task is not so much to show man a way out of his predicament. It is 
rather to confront him with the radical nature of his predicament. Man 
tends to appraise his problem in terms of maladjustment to life, or in 
terms of personality problems, or economic needs, or health difficulties. 
He is seeking peace, plenty, health, happiness, and if he cannot find 
these elsewhere, he may turn to God as their source. The gospel con- 
fronts man with a God who is not the source of rest, but the cause of 
unrest; not the simple purveyor of peace, plenty, and health, but the 
one who often invades our lives by smashing all these; not the kindly 
Father of our dreams who gently caresses our hands, but the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ whose only Son had to learn obedience 
by the things which he suffered, and who often leads us on the same 
path toward sonship. To communicate the gospel, therefore, is so to con- 
front men with the “good news” that its tragic dimensions make their 
human tragedies pale into insignificance, and they are led into the 
awareness that their real need lies in their radical dislocation from God. 

The Incarnation, the Cross, and the Resurrection together are parts 
of the one grand event before which the whole universe is brought to 
judgment and offered grace. Apart from the limitations of time and 
space, every life which was ever created would have been there gazing 
on Bethlehem’s manger, Golgotha’s agony, and the empty tomb in 
Joseph’s garden. Through the retelling of the story, the whole event 
must be “placarded,” re-enacted before the eyes of each successive 
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generation, until they become living participants in both its judgment 
and its grace. True communication is for a “preacher” so to confroni 
men with “the word of the cross” that he raises for them poignantly and 
personally the question of the old negro spiritual: “Were you there when 
they crucified my Lord?” and to evoke the response: “Yes, J was there.” 


* * * * % 


CORRECTION of INTERPRETATION X (Apr. 1956), p. 198, lines 
17-24, with reference to A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qum- 
ran and the Essenes (1954), pp. 160-61, “The Galilean Master, as he is 
presented to us in the writings of the New Testament, appears in many 
respects as an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.” In a footnote (p. 161), Dupont-Sommer criticizes Father Petrus 
Nober’s misquotation which changes his statement to “Jesus Christus iam 
nihil nisi une étonnante reincarnation ...” “Why,” says Dupont-Som- 
mer, “mutilate quotations? The practice is well known and very rightly 
condemned.” Father Nober now explains that his omission of the phrase 
“in many respects” was due to an oversight, and that the idea which he 
intended to express was as follows: “Iesus Christus secundum aspectus 
maxime essentiales in opinione D.-S. ad hoc tendit ut sit iam nihil nisi 
une étonnante reincarnation du Maitre de fustice....’ Lack of clarity 


rather than rising apologetic temperature, or the “practice” of mutilat- 
ing quotations “with some ill-humour” which Dupont-Sommer seems 
to have felt in Father Nober’s statement, accounts for the misunder- 
standing. 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
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IV. Mormonism 


by Rosert F. Boyp 


Its Origin and History 


Mormonism is one of the comparatively few new religions which 
originated in the United States. It had its birth as an organized body in 
Fayette, New York, on April 6, 1830. This is a very important date be- 
cause, as the Mormons claim, it was exactly eighteen hundred years to 
the day and hour from the date of the resurrection of Christ. 

The Great Revival which had swept over America in the first part 
of the nineteenth century started in the South, but had rather rapidly 
spread northward, and reached its peak in New York about 1820. A 
series of revival services had been sponsored by Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Baptists near the town of Palmyra, New York. Among the 
multitudes who attended these revivals was a young boy about fourteen 
years of age; his name was Joseph Smith. This young lad’s mother and 
sister and several of his brothers joined the Presbyterian Church, though 
Joseph himself, while leaning somewhat toward the Methodists, did not 
become associated with any of these denominations. Smith gave as his 
reason for not joining the fact that the confusion and strife among these 
denominations were so great that “it was impossible for a person young 
as I was and so unacquainted with men and things, to come to any 
certain conclusion who was right and who was wrong. . . . Believing the 
word of God, I had confidence in the declaration of James: ‘If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally, and up- 
braideth not; and it shall be given him,’ I retired to a secret place in a 
grove and began to call upon the Lord; . . . and I was enwrapped in a 
heavenly vision and saw two glorious personages, surrounded with a bril- 
liant light which eclipsed the sun at noonday. They told me that all re- 
ligious denominations were believing in incorrect doctrines, and that 
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none of them were acknowledged of God as his church and kingdom. 
And I was expressly commanded to ‘go not after them’ and at the same 
time receiving a promise that the fullness of the gospel should at some 
future time be made known unto me.” 

The “some future time” referred to above came about three years later 
when Smith was in bed at prayers. A bright light suddenly appeared 
and immediately “a personage appeared at my bedside.” This personage 
called the young man by name and identified himself as a messenger 
from the presence of God indicating that his name was Moroni. Moroni 
told Smith that there was a book deposited, written upon gold plates, 
in a hill called Cumorah, near the village of Manchester (Ontario 
County), New York. This angelic messenger also told Smith that he 
would find the Urim and Thummin and the Breastplate. Now the Urim 
and Thummin were two stones by which the plates (written, so the 
Mormons claim, in an Egyptian hieroglyphic) could be translated. In 
other words, by using these stones as eyeglasses and looking on the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic through them, the result was an automatic translation 
into English! 

It was not until 1827, however, that the golden plates actually came 
into Smith’s hands. Smith kept the plates well hidden from mortal eyes, 
except the eyes of three well chosen witnesses, until the translation of the 
plates had been completed. Testimony that these plates actually existed 
and that they were seen by three duly signed witnesses has been seriously 
challenged throughout the years. The names of the “three witnesses”’: 
Oliver Cowdery, Martin Harris, and David Whitmer. These men solemn- 
ly declared that they had seen the golden plates both with the “eye of 
faith” and with the human eye as well. Two of these men (Whitmer and 
Cowdery) were later charged by their fellow Mormons as thieves and 
counterfeiters. The other witness (Martin Harris) changed his solemn 
testimony to the following statement: “Why I did not see them as I do 
that pencil case, yet I saw them with the eye of faith. I saw them just 
as distinctly as I saw anything about me—though at the time they were 
covered over with a cloth.’” One will notice in the introductory pages of 
almost all copies of the Book of Mormon a reference not only to the three 
witnesses named above, but also a statement indicating the testimony 
of eight other witnesses. 





1. Letter of Joseph Smith to John Wentworth, from “Times and Seasons,” Vol. III, pp. 706, 
707. 


2. Ferguson, Confusion of Tongues, p. 371. 
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Smith, with the aid of his heavenly helpers (Urim and Thummin) and 
Oliver Cowdery, a former school teacher, completed the translating of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics as inscribed on the golden plates. The result 
was the Book of Mormon which was finally published in March, 1830. 
Shortly after publication of the book charges were made that the whole 
thing was a plagiarism on a novel written several years before by one 
Solomon Spaulding, a minister of the gospel. It seems, however, that 
sufficient proof has been provided to show that the Spaulding manuscript 
has been recovered and is now in the library at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, and that there is not sufficient similarity between the two pub- 
lications to warrant the charge of plagiarism. But Dr. James H. Snow- 
den insists that the known facts warrant the conclusion that Joseph 
Smith did make large use of the Spaulding manuscript in concocting 
the Book of Mormon.’ 

About the time of the publication of the Book of Mormon Joseph 
Smith claims that John the Baptist appeared and ordained him to the 
Aaronic priesthood, after which he (Smith) baptized Oliver Cowdery. 
Then Cowdery baptized Smith, then they re-ordained each other to the 
same office to which they had been ordained by “the spirit hands”’ of 
John the Baptist.* 

After the ordination rites Smith and his associate began in all earnest 
to win converts to the new religion. The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints was, accordingly, organized formally at Fayette, Sen- 
eca County, New York, April, 1830. The behaviour of Smith, the 
founder of the church, was not always in keeping with one who posed as 
a prophet of God. He is said to have hired two Mormons to kill a per- 
son who had been too outspoken against the new cult; moreover, Smith 
had begun to have a polygamous hankering (though his divine revelation 
approving polygamy had not yet been received) which had apparently 
left the theoretical sphere and had entered the practical. On the night 
of March 25, 1832, Smith and Sidney Rigdon (a roaring Campbellite 
preacher and friend of Smith) were tarred and feathered in the outskirts 
of Kirtland, Ohio, to which place they had fled after considerable oppo- 
sition had forced them to leave their New York settlement. In spite of 
the persecution in Kirtland, however, the Mormons had achieved a 
sufficient degree of unity and strength to complete the building of their 
first temple in that city, and here considerable new converts were added 








3. Snowden, Truth About Mormonism, p. 91. 
4. Shook, Cumorah Revisited, p. 22. 
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to the faith. Running rather true to form for religious groups the Saints 
(for thus the Mormons loved to call themselves) began to bicker among 
themselves. Dissensions arose, and charges of gross immorality were 
made. These developments led Smith to believe that Kirtland might 
not be the place of the true Zion after all, hence westward the star of 
Mormonism took its way. Smith cast his eyes toward Missouri and, like 
Joshua of old, sent some of his cohorts to spy out the land. These emis- 
saries returned with the glowing report that the territory of Missouri 
was a land “flowing with milk and honey—in which there shall be no 
curse when the Lord cometh.” When this report reached Smith he re- 
ceived a timely revelation which showed him that this was indeed the 
Promised Land. Word was sent to the Kirtland settlement that the 
Promised Land had at last been found and that Missouri was the true 
Zion of the Saints. In less than two years more than a thousand Mor- 
mons had settled in and around Independence, Missouri. To this conse- 
crated Zion the followers of Joseph Smith began to assemble. In this 
town a choice spot of ground was selected as the site for a great temple 
to be built, and in this town, too, the first Mormon periodical appeared, 
namely, The Evening and the Morning Star. 

Presently the non-Mormon residents of Independence and surround- 
ing territory became alarmed because of the increasing numbers of the 
new cult moving in among them. Moreover the Mormons seemed to 
make it clear that they were not coming to settle as neighbors: they were 
coming because—as they said—God had chosen that land for his people 
(the Mormons). Meanwhile mobs began to attack the Mormons. Their 
printing plant was destroyed and they feared for the safety of their 
persons, hence they were forced to flee across the Missouri River, and 
settled for a while in counties to the north. Early in 1834 the Mor- 
mons founded the town of Far West, Missouri. Smith and his helper 
Rigdon had meanwhile been mustering “The Army of Zion’”—a motley 
gathering of about two hundred men, under Smith himself, and they 
marched to Missouri to win back their territory in Independence. Smith 
engaged in this military action in obedience to one of his visions which 
had told him “the redemption of Zion must needs come by power.” The 
company of two hundred Mormons marched on to Missouri, but they 
were met by a committee of armed Missourians as they were about to 
enter Ray County. When Smith saw the opposing force, he decided that 
that was the time to exercise that prudence which is the better part of 
valour; so he concocted another of his revelations, and this particular 
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revelation told him that the Lord did not “require at their hands to 
fight the battles of Zion.” 

The corner stone of the temple at Far West was laid on July 4, 1838. 
Sidney Rigdon delivered the “address of dedication,” and in fiery lan- 
guage he warned the non-Mormons that those who come “to disturb us, 
it shall be between us and them a war of extermination; for we will 
follow them until the last drop of their blood is spilled or else they will 
have to exterminate us, for we will carry the seat of war to their own 
houses and their own families, and one party or the other shall be ut- 
terly destroyed.” 

It was here in Far West that “The Danites” were organized. This 
organization can be best described as a band of murderers whose vile 
misdeeds were later written in blood on the blackest pages of the history 
of Mormonism. So incredibly infamous were the deeds of this gang of 
hoodlums that Lilburn W. Boggs, Governor of the State of Missouri, is- 
sued the following order to General Clark: 


. .. I have received . . . information of the most appalling character, which 
changes the whole face of things and places the Mormons in the attitude of open 
and avowed defiance of the laws, and of having made open war upon the people 
of this state. Your orders are, therefore, to hasten your operations and endeavor 
to reach Richmond, in Ray county, with all possible speed. The Mormons must 
be treated as enemies and must be exterminated or driven from the state, if neces- 
sary, for the public good. Their outrages are beyond description. . . .° 


General Clark at length reached Far West where the Mormons were 
entrenched. When Prophet Joseph Smith saw the militiamen of Mis- 
souri approaching he realized that his so-called army could not stand 
for a moment, so he promptly asked for terms. And he got terms, name- 
ly, unconditional surrender—the prophet Smith and other officials of the 
church to be held as hostages, and all arms and munitions of the Mor- 
mons were to be confiscated. Smith surrendered, and we may be sure 
that it was a bitter pill for him to swallow, but he gulped it down. In 
some way, not made clear to us, one Porter Rockwell escaped and was 
free to carry on, as opportunity presented itself, his foul work as Chief 
of the Danites. A powerful man physically, with a mind of narrow per- 
ceptions, intense convictions and utterly depraved motives, Porter Rock- 





5. Snowden, of. cit., p. 163. 
6. Kelly & Birney, Holy Murder, p. 31. 
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well cut throats without compunction, and the records charge him with 
close to a hundred cold-blooded murders. 

From Far West the Mormons went to the then border state of Illinois 
and purchased land in the little town of Commerce. This new settle- 
ment Smith named Nauvoo which he indicated was a word of Hebrew 
origin meaning “beautiful place.” (Prophet Smith seems to have had 
a fancy for inventing learned etymologies which were for the most part 
utterly fictitious.) In this “beautiful place” the Mormons waxed strong 
financially and numerically. Smith, encouraged by this prosperity and 
by the enthusiastic support of his followers, decided to run as a candidate 
for the presidency of the United States. Smith had his followers speaking 
for him in many places. Trouble for him began, however, when the 
Nauvoo Expositor (a paper published to show the horrors of Mormon 
rule and practice) kept publishing material which increasingly dashed 
his hopes of success; for Smith ordered his cohorts to destroy the office 
of this publication, whereupon he was immediately arrested. The proph- 
et was incarcerated not for long, however, and began his political and 
other activities anew. Finally, however, Joseph and his brcther Hyrum 
were re-arrested and taken to the city jail in Carthage, Ill. On June 27, 
1844, a mob attacked the jail, overpowered the guards, and killed Jo- 
seph and Hyrum. Thus the Saints lost their Prophet, and the American 
people lost their presidential candidate! 


News of the murder of Joseph Smith brought about a panic of con- 
sternation and sorrow among the Mormons. And the opponents of 
Mormonism did great damage to their own cause by killing Joseph 
Smith (for it was undoubtedly cold-blooded murder). Persecution has 
always been a powerful propagandist, and the murder of Smith has 
deepened and intensified the devotion and faith of his followers. Indeed, 
to this very day, Carthage is the Calvary of the Mormon people.’ 

At this point a new personality arrived on the scene to strengthen the 
weary hearts of the Mormons, and to provide the leadership which they 
now so desperately needed. In the estimation of many, he made Mor- 
monism what it is today. This man was Brigham Young. Young had 
been converted to Mormonism when the sect was thriving in Ohio, and 
his early years in the movement were spent chiefly in missionary activi- 
ties. By 1835 he was a big man in the councils of the church, and three 
years later he became the first of the church’s twelve apostles. At the 





7. For a most gruesome account of the despicable deeds of this murderer, read Kelly & Bir- 
ney, Holy Murder. 
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time Smith was murdered in 1844 Young was in Boston vigorously cam- 
paigning for the election of Smith as president of the United States. 
Upon hearing news of Smith’s death Young hurried back to Nauvoo, 
and he was shortly established as Smith’s successor. 

But internal troubles and quarrels continued to increase in the church, 
and the Mormons were notified by the state that they “must go.” The 
Saints accepted this order, and they decided officially to make plans to 
move on further west. One of the Mormons described their journey 
from Nauvoo towards the west as “four hundred wagons moving to— 
we know not where.’”® 

During the period of the exodus to the west Brigham Young’s ability 
as an organizer and leader was sorely tested. He was forced to act as 
peacemaker among the quarrelsome Saints, and men, women, and 
children in the large company came to him for advice in the smallest 
matters. But by the sheer force of his unusual personality Young main- 
tained order. He convinced those who were wavering in the faith that 
the Lord still was the protector of the Saints of the Latter Days. He 
was able by cunning and tact to keep on friendly terms with various 
Indian tribes through whose territory his people had to travel. He kept 
apostasies at a minimum, probably by constant use of Porter Rockwell, 
the old chief of the Danites. 

Finally on July 24, 1847—three years after the death of Joseph Smith 
—Brigham Young’s tired company of followers looked out over the Salt 


Lake Valley in Utah. One of the apostles of the church wrote about 
this as follows: 


We gazed in wonder and admiration upon the vast valley before us, with the 
waters of the Great Salt Lake glistening in the sun, mountains towering to the 
skies, and streams of pure water running through the beautiful valley. It was the 
grandest view we had ever seen till this moment. . . . President Young expressed 
his entire satisfaction at the appearance of the valley as a resting place for the 
Saints, and felt amply repaid for his journey. 


Young located the site of the proposed city about ten miles east of the 
lake. The city was well planned and laid out upon a magnificent scale. 
The great temple was built in the very center of the spot, and the whole 
city, now a beautiful expanse of streets and parks, stands as a testimony 
to the wisdom and ability of its master builder. 





8. Kelly & Birney, op. cit., p. 81. 
9. Snowden, op. cit., p. 223. 
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The Sacred Writings of the Mormons 


I am Mormon and a pure descendant of Lehi; . . . and behold I am called 
Mormon, being called after the land of Mormon; . . . behold I am a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. I have been called of him to declare his word 
among his people, that they might have everlasting life.'® 


We have seen that Joseph Smith, with the aid of Oliver Cowdery and 
his heavenly helpers, translated the Egyptian hieroglyphics into the Book 
of Mormon. This Book is considered by most of the Saints to be the word 
of God. In the “Articles of Faith,” section 8, the Saints claim that “we 
believe the Bible to be the word of God as far as it is translated correct- 
ly.” The Mormons have at least two other sacred writings of Joseph 
Smith which they hold in high regard, namely, The Book of Doctrines 
and Covenants, and The Pearl of Great Price. In this paper, however, 
we shall comment on the Book of Mormon only. 

It is interesting—and amusing—to notice Joseph Smith’s own expla- 
nation of the etymology and meaning of the word Mormon. 


Before I give a definition of the word, let me say that the Bible, in its widest 
sense, means good; for the Saviour says, according to the Gospel of St. John, “I 
am the Good Shepherd.” We say from the Saxon, good; the Dane, god; the 
German, gut; the Latin, bonus; the Greek, kalos; the Hebrew, tob; the Egyptian, 
mon. Hence, with the addition of more, or the contraction mor, we have the 
word Mormon, which literally means more good." 


Joseph Smith would, I am sure, turn over in his grave if he knew that 
the Century Dictionary indicates that the word “Mormon” is the Greek 
word mormon, and that it means in zoological terms—‘“baboon”’! 

The Book of Mormon is made up of a group of about fifteen smaller 
books, and each of the smaller books is divided into chapters and verses 
as the Holy Bible. The names of some of the books are: I Nephi, II 
Nephi, the Book of Alma, the Book of Enos, the Book of Mormon, etc. 

The Book of Mormon contains a history of early America. It claims 
that this country was settled by the “Jaredites’” who were the people 
dispersed by the confusion of tongues at the “Tower of Babel” as related 
in Genesis 11. These people—so the book claims—arrived on this 
continent about 600 B.c. These Jaredites multiplied with astonishing 
fecundity. After several divisions among them, they finally resolved into 





10. Book of Morman, III Nephi, V. 
11. “Times and Seasons.” 
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two groups, the Nephites and Lamanites (from Nephi and Laman, their 
respective leaders). And a large portion of the Book of Mormon con- 
cerns itself with a record of the bitter intertribal warfare between these 
groups. The book further tells us that the Lamanites left the “old time 
religion” and disparaged the authority of God’s prophets. For this 
apostasy God cursed them by making their skin dark. (It is interesting 
to notice that several times in Mormon lore the American Indians are 
referred to as “the remnant of Israel.”) This curse on the Lamanites 
does not seem to have seriously affected their abilities as fierce fighters, 
for they ran the Nephites all over the continent.’ This warfare between 
Nephites and Lamanites must have been waged, off and on, for several 
centuries. The final great battle occurred—so the Book of Mormon in- 
dicates—at the hill Cumorah in western New York in 4.p. 385, and the 
Nephites were completely (with the exception of twenty-four souls) 
destroyed. Among these twenty-four were Mormon, a descendant of 
Nephi, and his son Moroni. Before Mormon died he engraved the ac- 
count of the history of his people on golden plates and buried them in 
the hill Cumorah in a.p. 420, to be dug up by Joseph Smith fourteen 
centuries later! 

The Book of Mormon is certainly not a very impressive piece of writ- 
ing from the literary standpoint. The portions of the Book which are 
not verbatim copied from the Authorized Version of the Bible have a 
literary style all their own. The grammar of the non-King James sections 
is hopelessly crude and confusing. There is no sentence structure. Most 
of the Book is repetitious and dull, and it abounds in all sorts of absurdi- 
ties. It is indeed absurd to imagine that plates written in A.D. 420 should, 
when translated, yield a piece of literature which is identical chapter 
after chapter with the King James Version, this latter version coming 
into existence over a thousand years later! It is true that many of the 
literary weaknesses have been corrected and eliminated by careful re- 
vision, but even the revised book is not impressive at all. This lack of 
literary form is defended by the Mormons by admitting that Joseph 
Smith, the translator, was not an educated man. This seems strange 
when we note that Smith, in addition to translating the Book of Mor- 
mon from the “reformed” Egyptian, translated also some papyri which 
he purchased from a travelling showman and which was in some foreign 
language. Moreover he surprised the owner of a Greek New Testament 
by telling him that only the capital letters were Greek: the lower case 





12. Shook, op. cit., p. 217. 
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letters, he insisted, were Egyptian. His versatility in linguistics extended 
also to the field of Semitic languages, we are told. It may be, therefore, 
that in gaining such polyglot mastery Joseph Smith neglected his Eng- 
lish. However the literary defects may be excused, it still remains that 
the Book of Mormon is dull reading. 


Passages from the Authorized Version which have been appropriated 
by the Book of Mormon include the following: 


BOOK OF MORMON KING JAMES VERSION 
II Nephi 12 Isaiah 2 
II Nephi 13 Isaiah 3 
II Nephi 14 Isaiah 4 
II Nephi 16 Isaiah 6 
III Nephi 12-14 (slightly altered) Matthew 5 
Moroni 10 I Corinthians 12: 1-11 


It is amusing to notice that Laban used a steel sword (I Nephi 4:9) 
long before steel came into use. Indeed the Lord provided the wanderers 
with a compass, an error which some Mormons defend by referring to 
Acts 28:13 “And from thence fetched a compass.” The Revised Stand- 
ard Version has corrected this Authorized rendering to read “And from 
there we made a circuit.” 

Brigham Young once said: “Every spirit that confesses that Joseph 
Smith is a prophet, and that he lived and died a prophet, and that the 
‘Book of Mormon’ is true, is of God, and every spirit that does not is of 
anti-Christ.’’ 

As far as we can see, however, the Book of Mormon has utterly failed 
to make any valuable contribution to the cause of the true religion. It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the book is a cunningly devised 


fable. 


The Distinctive Doctrines of the Mormons 


Mr. Joseph Wentworth, editor of the Chicago Democrat, asked Joseph 
Smith in 1842 for a statement of Mormon doctrine. The editor received 
from Smith thirteen “Articles of Faith” which are now printed in the 
Pearl of Great Price. The First of these thirteen articles reads: “We be- 
lieve in God, the Eternal Father, and His Son, Jesus Christ, and in the 
Holy Ghost.” This, of course, is a perfectly orthodox statement; but the 








13. La Rue, The Foundations of Mormonism, p. 81. 
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indisputable fact is that Mormon teaching as derived from their official 
writings (Compendium of Mormon Doctrine, The Catechism, Doc- 
trine and Covenants, etc.) predicate the most materialistic and repulsive 
views about God. Catechism Question No. 13: “Are there more Gods 
than one?” Answer: “Yes, there are many Gods.” In the Journal of 
Discourses we read: “God himself was once as we now are, and is an 
exalted Man.” (7. of D., VI:4) The Jfournal of Discourses further 
reads: “He [Adam] is our Father and our God, and the only God with 
whom we have to do. There is no other God in heaven but that God 
who has flesh and bones.” Moreover these Gods—miserabile dictu!— 
are polygamous. “When our Father Adam came into the garden of 
Eden, he came with a celestial body, and brought Eve, one of his wives, 
with him.” (7. of D., 1:50) And again, these Gods have children for- 
ever! “Each God, through his wife or wives, raises up a numerous family 
of sons and daughters . . . for each father and mother will be in a con- 
dition to multiply for ever and ever.” Thus we see that the official 
Mormon doctrine of God is a hideous creed of fleshly polygamous gods 
reveling in sensual practices through all eternity. James E. Talmage, 
one of the Twelve Apostles of the Church, in commenting on Mormon 
doctrine of God, says: “We affirm that to deny the materiality of God’s 
person is to deny God. . . . The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints proclaims against the incomprehensible God, devoid of body, 
parts, or passions, as a thing impossible of existence, and asserts its belief 
in and allegiance to the true and living God of scripture and 
revelation.””* 

Mormon doctrine about Jesus Christ is no less revolting. Let a few 
statements suffice. “Christ is a fleshly being along with the Father; ... 
he is the son of the Adam-God; . . . we say it was Jesus Christ who was 
married at Cana to Mary and Martha whereby he could see his seed 
before he was crucified.””” 

Concerning the doctrine of the atonement Mr. Talmage writes: 
“The atonement wrought by Jesus Christ is a necessary sequel of the 
transgression of Adam; .. . the extent of the atonement is universal; 

. even the unbeliever, the heathen .. . are all redeemed by the 
Savior’s self-sacrifice.” One of Brigham Young’s sermons, however, as 
related in the Journal of Discourses, Vol. IV, indicates that at least for 





14. Talmage, Articles of Faith, p. 48. 
15. Snowden, op. cit., p. 130. 
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a while Mormon doctrine of the atonement was perverted into the prac- 
tice of “blood atonement”: 


All mankind love themselves: and let those principles be known by an indivi- 
dual, and he would be glad to have his blood shed. . . . I could refer you to plenty 
of instances where men have been righteously slain in order to atone for their 
sins. . . . This is loving our neighbor as ourselves; if he needs help, help him; if 
he wants salvation and it is necessary to spill his blood on earth in order that he 
may be saved, spill it. 


One of the distinctive doctrines of the Mormons is “Baptism for the 
Dead.” “The redemption of the dead,” says Mr. Talmage, “will be 
effected in accordance with the law of God; and as baptism is essential 
to the salvation of the living, it is likewise indispensable to the dead.” 
In order to get the Saints generously to contribute to the construction of 
the temple at Nauvoo, they were told that in it (the proposed temple) 
alone could they be baptised for their dead. And the Mormons re- 
sponded generously because they believed that without the “baptism for 
the dead” ceremony their dead relatives could not be saved. Mormons 
support this doctrine by referring to I Corinthians 15:29! The ritual 
for “Baptism for the Dead” is a simple rite, we are told; for the cere- 
mony is performed by simply having the living person stand as proxy for 
the dead. One of the most picturesque contenders for the Mormon 
throne just after the death of Joseph Smith was a man named Jesse 
James Strang. During the confusion which prevailed for a while after 
Smith’s death Strang, who had been suffering tremendous economic 
problems, was distressed to know that the divine command to tithe was 
being flagrantly disregarded; and hence he wrote “a revelation” that all 
who paid their tithes might be baptised for their dead. This revelation 
had two noticeable effects: it improved the status of the treasury (in- 
deed this was the primary motive behind Strang’s revelation!) , and it 
also increased the popularity of the rite of Baptism for the Dead. We 
are told that Strang himself was baptised for James K. Polk, eleventh 
president of the United States, and he underwent the same rite in be- 
half of Lord Byron. A certain G. J. Adams was baptised for Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and also for John Quincy Adams. The history of the Mor- 
mon people indicates that after these notable baptisms for the dead, the 
rite began to be more and more observed by the Saints for their dead 
relatives. 
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Mormonism holds two forms of marriage: marriage for time and mar- 
riage for eternity. This latter is sometimes termed “celestial marriage.” 
Mormon women came to believe that there could be no salvation for 
them unless they were married. Moreover the Mormon theory of mar- 
riage makes the husband virtually a god to his wife, for he has complete 
control over “her resurrection and eternal exaltation.” Joseph Smith 
said, in one of his many deliverances, “The blessings of the Gospel come 
to the women only through their men.” Thus plural marriages were 
encouraged and accepted. Polygamists were destined to be gods, ac- 
cording to Mormon documents; and one revelation of Joseph Smith al- 
lowed some men to have ten wives and proclaimed that those women 
who would not allow their husbands more wives should be under God’s 
condemnation. Mormon missionaries have insisted that even in the 
palmiest days of polygamy a man was not allowed to take a plural wife 
without the approval and consent of his first wife. The book of Doctrine 
and Covenants is quoted in proof of this. We should note, however, that 
another section of the same Doctrine and Covenants indicates that if 
the first wife refuses to accept this covenant of polygamy and to abide 
by it, “she shall be destroyed.” It is said that it used to be a common 
thing when a Mormon and his wife were quarrelling for the husband 
to tell the wife that if she does not obey him, he will not raise her from 
the dead! 


Soon national antipathy began to crystallize against the pernicious 
practice of polygamy, though it was not until 1862 that the first federal 
law against it was passed by Congress and signed by President Abraham 
Lincoln. The Saints for the most part paid little respect to the new law, 
however; and the Mormon Church issued “An Epistle from the First 
Presidency to the officers and members of the Church,” dated October 
6, 1885, a part of which reads as follows: 


The war is openly and undisguisedly made upon our religion. . . . The man 
who agrees to discard his wife or wives, and to trample upon the most sacred ob- 
ligations which human beings can enter into, escapes imprisonment, and is ap- 
plauded; while the man who will not make this compact of dishonor, . . . who 
will not say to the world, “I intended to deceive my God, my brethren, and my 
wives by making covenants I did not expect to keep,” is compelled to endure the 
reproaches, taunts, and insults of a brutal judge. . . . Upward of forty years ago 
the Lord revealed to his church the principle of celestial marriage. . . . Who 
would suppose that any man, in this land of religious liberty, would presume to 
say to his fellow-man that he had no right to take such steps as he thought neces- 
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sary to escape damnation? Or that Congress would enact a law which would 
present the alternative to religious believers of being consigned to a penitentiary 
if they should attempt to obey the law of God?!® 


The Mormons, therefore, were still tenaciously holding to the practice 
of polygamy. It is not strange, then, that in the face of this continued 
violation of federal law the Government was forced to draw the noose 
tighter around the neck of polygamy. In the fall of 1890, after sentenc- 
ing about fifty of the Saints (guilty of polygamy) to the penitentiary, 
Judge John Judd said to them: 


I want to say a few words to you people before you depart to the penitentiary. 
You haven’t the appearance of criminals. And aside from the special offense for 
which you have received light sentences, you are a law-abiding people. But the 
laws of the United States have declared that polygamy and unlawful cohabitation 
are crimes. And I will say to you, in all kindness, that Uncle Sam is on top in 
this Territory, and you people have one of three alternatives—you can obey the 


law, leave the Territory, or go to the penitentiary.’” 


President John Taylor succeeded Brigham Young as president of the 
Church. This man, on September 25, 1890, issued a “manifesto” which 
closes with these words: “And now I publicly declare that my advice 
to the Latter-Day Saints is to refrain from contracting any marriage for- 
bidden by the law of the land.” It appears that the “manifesto” was 
not worth the paper it was written on, for the evidence is conclusive 
that there had been no real change of heart on the part of the Mor- 
mon leaders or of their people. Indeed it is hard to escape the conclu- 
sion that the Mormon leaders by their manifesto worked a fraud upon 
the government and people of this nation. Dr. Snowden suggests that it 
is possible that a simple-minded Mormon woman let the secret out when 
she said that the manifesto was “just to fool the Gentiles.” Why is 
polygamy evidently so difficult to eradicate from the heart of Mor- 
monism? Perhaps because many of them believed “with all of their 
hearts” the declaration of Brigham Young: “Jesus Christ was a polyga- 
mist, Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus, were his plural wives, 
and Mary Magdalene was another.” 








16. Snowden, op. cit., p. 305. 
17. Snowden, op. cit., p. 307. 
18. Van Baalen, The Chaos of the Cults, p. 118. 
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The Church of Fesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints and 
The Reorganized Church of Latter-Day Saints 


From its very beginning Mormonism ran the usual course of most 
religious bodies in that various internal differences divided it into rival 
factions and branches. There are in fact six Mormon denominations, 
but in this paper only two are dealt with. The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints has its headquarters in Salt Lake City. and is by 
far the largest group of Mormons today (over one million members). 
This group has over two thousand churches in Utah and Idaho. Brig- 
ham Young is considered the father of this Utah group of Saints. 


The Reorganized group of Saints is the second largest body of Mor- 
mons, with almost one hundred and fifty thousand members and almost 
seven hundred churches. This body claims to be the real and legal suc- 
cessor of the church founded by Joseph Smith. The Reorganized Church 
“refused to have Brigham Young to rule over them” chiefiy, it seems, 
because of his claim of the revelation on polygamy. Perhaps the main 
difference between these two groups is the position on polygamy. The 
Reorganized body has always condemned polygamy. This group was 
organized in Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1852. Its first president was Joseph 
Smith, Jr., the son of the founder of the Mormon Church. The head- 
quarters of this branch of the Church are now at Independence, Mis- 
souri. It is very aggressive in its missionary activity. This group is some- 
times called “Josephites,” and they have invaded Utah, the stronghold 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, but the two churches, 
like the Jews and Samaritans, have no dealings with each other. ‘The 
fact that the Utah branch of the Church has surrendered the practice 
of polygamy has apparently not helped to bring the two groups together. 


Mormonism Today 


Mormonism stands stronger and more aggressive today than ever be- 
fore. It has, of course, lost some of its fanaticism, and it has given up its 
greatest social offense. The two groups, with a combined membership 
of about a million and a quarter people, are engaged in educational and 
missionary ventures which would put most “Gentiles” to shame. Mor- 
mons have definitely been shifting the emphasis from distinctively Mor- 
mon doctrines to those which are more Christian and Protestant in con- 
tent. Thirty years ago the Christian Century (April 15, 1926) carried an 
article which indicated that “In a recent book of Mormon apologetics, 
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thirteen hundred references are made to the Bible as against nine hun- 
dred to the Book of Mormon.” We are told that the Bible is a best seller 
among Mormon people today. The Mormons had, in 1951, 168 sem- 
inaries and 18 institutes, with a total enrollment of about 35,000 stu- 
dents. The church owns and operates Brigham Young University as a 
denominational school. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding projects of the church is the 
Welfare Program which was begun during the depression of almost a 
quarter century ago. The avowed purpose of this program was to do 
away with the curse of idleness and to avoid the dole. Positively speak- 
ing, the essence of the program was designed “to enthrone independence, 
industry, thrift, and self-respect among the people.” During the twelve 
year period between 1938-1950 almost twenty thousand families were 
given economic aid and were encouraged and enabled to become self- 
supporting. 

The Saints have supported, by faithful tithing and sacrificial giving, 
a vast building and educational program, including the construction of 
new temples in Arizona and Idaho, Canada, and even in Hawaii. 

The devotion and faithfulness and down-right goodness of many fine- 
souled Mormons calls for our interest, respect, and even sympathy. Any 
religious group which has two Bibles—the Book of Mormon and the 
Word of God—needs to be brought to the conviction by the Spirit of 
God that there is only one written word of God, namely, the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament; and that there is only one living Word, 
namely, the Lord Jesus Christ, the God-Man Redeemer, through whom 
God Almighty has spoken his last word to sinful men. 
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BEST OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


Twentieth Century Bible Commentary, edited by G. Henton Davies, ALAN 
RICHARDSON, and CuHarLes L. Watuis. Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1955. 571 pp. $6.95. 


THIS commentary was first published in 1932 and since that time it has passed 
through six editions of many thousand copies. This in itself speaks for the worth 
of the book and is the justification for its appearing again in a revised edition. 
It is not written for the specialist but for the layman who needs a guide for his 
Bible study, church school teachers, and all who are seeking for a true under- 
standing and appreciation of the Bible. It is the work of many specialists, 
mainly British, each a recognized scholar and writer in his own field, so that 
it is a compendium of the best scholarship of the world on the Bible and related 
topics. 

For the average reader and layman perhaps its greatest value will be the 
large number of introductory articles which have as their aim an understanding 
of how to approach the Bible and what it is. “The method adopted emphasizes 
the message and meaning of the Bible as a whole and underscores its theological 
character and teaching.” ‘There are seven general introductory articles, six 
on the Old Testament and eight on the New Testament, which cover the whole 
field of introductory material. They are simply written in non-technical language 
and give the heart of present day scholarship which has been more fully devel- 
oped in various other books, often by the writers of these articles. The first 
two of the general articles, ‘““The Aim of Bible Reading,” by Alan Richardson, 
and “To Read with Understanding,” by Charles L. Wallis, will be of special 
help to those who approach the Bible without much previous preparation. The 
article on “Inspiration” is written by J. E. McFadyen and of course is not new, 
but it is still the best statement of its kind which points out the fatal fallacy of 
verbal inspiration and offers a constructive statement on how the Bible is the 
Word of God. Alan Richardson writes the article on “Miracles.” He holds 
that the Resurrection is a reality and says that it is central in the life of the 
church. He says that Augustine’s definition of a miracle is still the best: “A 
miracle is an event which happens in a way contrary to the known processes of 
nature.” His article is a constructive statement of the meaning and purpose of 
miracles in the Bible and in the early church. The article on “The History of 
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Israel” is written by H. H. Rowley. The article on “The Life and Thought of 
St. Paul,” by C. H. Dodd, will be especially helpful as a general approach to the 
writings of Paul. Although there is no effort to evade controversial issues, critical 
questions which would require a much more detailed discussion if they were not 
to confuse the average reader are kept largely in the background. 

Each book of the Bible has a short introduction and an outline of its contents 
so that the reader approaches it with some understanding of its purpose and 
religious message for our modern times. Ministers and students alike will find 
the extensive bibliographies very helpful as a guide to further reading and study. 
These have all been brought up to date and will serve as a guide to the best 
scholarship on any given subject. 

The book is not intended to give a verse by verse treatment of the Bible text. 
The writers have kept the general aim of the book in mind, which is, to make it 
a guide to an intelligent reading of the Bible. Always there is an indication where 
such an exposition may be found. 

A unique feature of the book is the section on the Apocrypha. Nine pages 
are given to this. This is the most disappointing section of the commentary. 
There is a short treatment of The Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, and I 
Maccabees. The uninformed reader will get no idea of what books are in the 
Apocrypha from this section. The various books should have been listed at least. 
The introductory article to this section deals largely with the formation of the 
Old Testament canon. It is quite good, but the author fails to make a clear-cut 
distinction between the Apocrypha and the books of the Old Testament. It 
would have added to the value of the book if there had been an article on the 
New Testament canon. 

The twenty-one page chronological table at the end should have been more 
complete, especially the section on “Principle Foreign Powers and Contemporary 
Events.” There are sixteen good maps at the end of the book and a number of 
illustrations which help to create a picture of life in Bible times. There is a full 
index of names and subjects which adds greatly to the usefulness of the book. 
This is the sort of book any Bible student will want to keep close at hand and 
consult frequently, knowing that it contains the best of reverent twentieth cen- 


tury scholarship on the Bible. 
y tis HERBERT S. TURNER 


SURVEY OF MODERN TRENDS 


The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology, edited by W. D. 
Davies and D. Dause. Cambridge University Press, New York, 1956. 555 pp. 
$13.50. 


Tuis significant volume of twenty-six essays, published as a tribute to C. H. 
Dodd, includes an outline of his career and a bibliography of his books, essays, 
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and articles. In recognition of his notable writings on New Testament back- 
ground and eschatology, the essays center on these two themes. Four are in 
French, five in German, and seventeen in English. The writers represent Great 
Britain, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, and the United States, and 
their combined work is an important contribution to New Testament study. 

E. C. Blackman argues that while critical historical study is basic, scholarship 
must relate each biblical passage to Christ, to the central biblical doctrine of 
salvation, and to the situation today. K. W. Clark summarizes the study of the 
New Testament text since 1881: the Neutral text is now seen to be merely an 
excellent recension; we are gathering material to use in a new synthesis not yet 
attainable. R. P. Casey deals with Gnosis, Gnosticism, and the New Testament: 
“an hypothetical primitive Gnosticism” known only from second and third cen- 
tury sources cannot explain the New Testament. R. Riesenfeld studies the mytho- 
logical background of New Testament Christology: Jesus cannot be explained 
without assuming in his mind a Messianic conception which in his use of it un- 
derwent selection, combination, and transformation. F. C. Grant sketches with 
knowledge and insight the economic background of the New Testament. H. J. 
Schoeps argues that to understand primitive Christianity we must take into ac- 
count not only orthodox Catholic Christianity but also the Jewish Christian 
Ebionites. W. D. Davies offers a vigorous and devastating critique of Carring- 
ton’s attempt to interpret Mark as a lectionary made to fit a supposed primitive 
Christian calendar. W. F. Albright, in what may be the most discussed essay in 
the volume, surveys the effect of recent discoveries in Palestine upon the Gospel 
of John; he holds that the Gospel gives us Palestinian tradition which preserves 
the memories of the Apostle John. M. Black suggests that the account of the 
Essenes in Hipolytus reflects the use not only of Josephus but also of a source 
Josephus used on this subject. P. Katz surveys the last half century of study of 
the Septuagint. 

The second and longer half of the book centers on eschatology. T. W. Manson 
argues that Dodd and Otto have enabled scholarship to get past false leads given 
by Wrede, Schweitzer, and Form Criticism; we can take the Gospels seriously as 
sources for the life of Jesus. G. Bornkamm studies the eschatological expectation 
and the idea of the church in the Gospel of Matthew. A. Feuillet argues that in 
Matt. 24 and James 5: 1-11 “Parousia” refers to the historical judgment of Israel 
rather than to the end of the world. E. Stauffer’s study, “Agnostos Christos,” 
deals with John 2:24 and the eschatology of the Gospel of John; as opposed to 
Jewish ideas that the hidden Messiah would be revealed for his earthly career, 
this Gospel presents Jesus as Filius incognitus until his death; the hidden glory 
of the earthly Jesus only becomes revealed to faith and in the future. H. J. Cad- 
bury examines the eschatology of Acts; he finds in the New Testament no one 
consistent eschatological message; the author of Acts emphasized the delay in the 
coming of the end. M. Goguel brings out the fact that for Paul salvation was 
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both realized and future. H. Clavier studies the phrase “spiritual body” (I Cor, 
15:44). C. K. Barrett finds the common pattern of New Testament eschatology 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but says that by use of philosophical and liturgical 
language its author made his readers feel the nearness of the invisible world 
without insisting on the nearness of the Parousia. E. G. Selwyn finds the same 
loyalty to the common New Testament eschatology in I Peter, which stresses the 
blessedness of the life to come and the joy and hope suffering Christians may 
have now. R. Bultmann gives a critique of Dodd’s book, The Bible Today; he 
asks whether Dodd has really shown how history is to be understood as revelation. 
O. Cullmann, discussing the relation of eschatology to missions in the New 
Testament, sees the missionary work of the church as the eschatological fore- 
taste of the Kingdom of God; every generation has its share in this work. N, A. 
Dahl studies the themes of Christ, creation, and the church; he stresses the use 
eschatology makes of the theme of creation; it thinks in terms of a new creation. 
J. Hering examines biblical eschatology and Platonic idealism; using Philo, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and Origen as test cases, he concludes that these writers 
blurred their message by mixing Platonism with biblical viewpoints. C. F. D. 
Moule interprets both Baptism and Holy Communion as anticipations of the 
Last Judgment; does he blur the time sense in doing so? E. Schweizer investigates 
the relation between the presence of the Spirit and eschatological hope in Zara- 
thustra, late Jewish groups, Gnostics, and New Testament witnesses; it is in the 
Spirit that the new world is a reality and the eschatological community has its 
existence. A. N. Wilder insists that proper emphasis on the kerygma or core- 
message of the gospel can avoid a socially ineffective pietism or quietism; the 
mythologica! language of the New Testament can be taken as the expression 
of a struggle in which the Christian actively shares. 

This solid book gives a good survey of trends in these fields of New Testament 
study. It contains important documentation although it lacks an index of 
subjects and authors. Among note-worthy themes that the book contains we 
may name: the importance of background study in understanding the New 
Testament; the failure of the mystery religions and of Gnosticism to explain the 
origin of Christianity; the importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls; the dominantly 
Jewish background of Christianity; the urgent need of intensive study of the Sep- 
tuagint; the great truth in Dodd’s “realized eschatology” emphasis, but at the 
same time the vital importance the New Testament gives to the still future reali- 
zation of God’s plan; the importance of the church in recent New Testament 
study; the essential role of Christology in that study; and the limited place of 
Greek philosophy in New Testament thought. 


This book is an excellent tool for serious students of the New Testament. 


FLoyp V. FILson 
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A STEP IN UNDERSTANDING 


The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology, by Grorce S. Henpry. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Ir has become increasingly clear that the solution of some of the most vital 
problems confronting contemporary theology, such as the ecumenical effort to 
understand the nature of the church, demands a more thorough study of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Here the Charles Hodge professor of systematic 
theology at Princeton, known for his book God the Creator, makes a valuable 
contribution toward clarifying the basic pattern of the Christian concept of the 
Spirit. —LThe book is not a comprehensive presentation either historically or sys- 
tematically, but it deals with discriminating judgment with some central and 
timely themes in which the implied conception of the Spirit is the pivotal issue. 

The first is the relation between the Holy Spirit and Christ. The author shows 
convincingly that the distinctive Christian concept of the Spirit emerges from 
the context of the mission and work of Christ and that “the function of the 
Spirit is essentially subservient and instrumental to the work of the incarnate 
Christ.” The Spirit carries out the purpose of the Incarnation by making the 
objective fact of the salvation wrought in Christ an inner personal experience. 
Christocentricity becomes the criterion for judging whether any doctrine related 
to the Spirit is true to the gospel. 

Second is the problem of the relation of the Spirit to God, the Trinitarian prob- 
lem. Here the difficulties stem largely from the failure of the early church to 
give adequate creedal expression to the truth that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of Christ. The addition of filioque was the fruit of Christian devotion and ex- 
presses the personal experience of salvation through Christ, but it is a false solu- 
tion of the problem of the relation of the Spirit to God. From the point of view 
of the operations of the Trinity in creation it raises unanswerable questions. 

In discussing the third problem, the Holy Spirit and the church, the author de- 
fends the evangelical-Protestant conception of “the abiding polarity between 
Christ and the Church” against the Roman Catholic view which leaves no 
room for a confrontation of the church with the Holy Spirit as Lord and the 
spiritualist-enthusiast view in which the mediation implied in the Incarnation is 
dissolved in subjective experience. Classical Protestantism preserves the integrity 
of the gospel, the centrality of the Incarnation, and the sovereign lordship of the 
Spirit of Christ. This incisive analysis should find its way into current ecumenical 
conversation. 

The discussion of the fourth problem, the Holy Spirit and the Word, consti- 
tutes the finest chapter of the book. Repudiating artificial theories of inspiration 
which set up a false antithesis between Scripture and the church and relapse into 
impersonal authorities, the author recovers the original evangelical emphasis on 
the Word as means of grace, the grace of the living Lord Jesus, known in its 
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saving efficacy only in the church, the communion of the Holy Spirit. “The 
Spirit is in the Church only when it is a Church of the Word, and the Spirit is 
in the Word only when it is the Word in the Church.” 

The final problem is the difficult, neglected, but highly important one of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit and the human spirit. Seeking to retain the evan- 
gelical doctrine of the sovereignty of divine grace, the author deplores, however, 
the implication that human aspiration plays no part in the encounter with God. 
Deprived of active spirit man ceases to be man. A truly evangelical concept of 
grace, the grace of the incarnate Lord, does not reduce man to the condition of a 
helpless target but “comes to meet him on his own level and engages him at the 
point of his freedom, which is his spirit.” The Holy Spirit does not destroy 
human freedom but changes freedom from God into freedom for God. 

The five essays of the book are bound together by the author’s clear and criti- 


> 


cally appreciative grasp of the basic theology of the Reformation. Hence it is 
somewhat surprising that he makes no use of the most thorough study of the 
Holy Spirit made from this very point of view, Prenter’s Spiritus Creator. Other- 
wise the book is well documented from both ancient and modern sources and 
comes to grips with contemporary discussion, for example, the theology of Barth. 
No minister can fail to obtain from it rich insights into the heart of the eternal 
gospel. 
T. A. KANTONEN 


A BASIC DUALITY 


The State in the New Testament, by OscaR CULLMANN. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1956. 123 pp. $2.50. 


Oscar CULLMANN, eminent professor of the New Testament in Basel and Paris, 
spent the first four months of 1955 as guest lecturer in several seminaries and 
universities in America. Public addresses dealing with the New Testament solu- 
tion of the problems relating to church and the state are reproduced in this vol- 
ume. The importance of this book is incommensurate with its size. It consists of 
four essays, “Jesus and the Resistance Movement of the Zealots,” ‘Jesus’ Con- 
demnation by the Roman State,” “Paul and the State,” and “The State in the 
Johannine Apocalypse.” An introduction contains a concise statement of the 
problem and asserts its inseparable relation to the eschatological attitude of the 
early church. The thesis of the writer’s Christ and Time is thus presupposed in 
this study and given a significant development. 

The book also contains an excursus dealing with the interpretation of Romans 
13:1, in which the author defends the position that exousiai simultaneously re- 
fers to the state and angelic “powers,” a view which the majority of German 
scholars seem to have rejected. 
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Professor Cullmann’s purpose is to clarify a problem which arises “out of the 
very essence and presuppositions of the Christian faith” (p. viii). He insists that 
he is not dealing with issues which only arise out of particular historical crises and 
open conflicts betwen totalitarian states and the Christian church. In the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus under Pontius Pilate the relationship between Christ and Caesar is 
focused. ‘Thus the problem stands both at the beginning and at the center of the 
Christian faith. 

In his discussion of Jesus’ attitude towards the state, the author points to pas- 
sages from the Gospels which reflect his reaction to the views of the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees and, more especially, of the Zealots. He concludes that Jesus’ attitude 
was not a simple one, as the misapprehension of Jesus’ disciples attests. On their 
part the Romans did not take the trouble to understand Jesus. They falsely con- 
cluded that he was a Zealot since he agreed with Zealotism in taking seriously 
the Kingdom of God and in refusing to accept the Roman state as an ultimate 
institution. Yet Jesus accepted the state, as the Zealots did not, and radically re- 
nounced every attempt to overthrow it. 

According to Cullmann, this double attitude of Jesus is characteristic of the 
entire New Testament. Moreover, this duality is basically unitary for it is 
grounded in the chronological tension of the Christian faith between the “al- 
ready fulfilled” and the “not yet completed”; the State, like all institutions of 
this Age leading up to the Parousia, is viewed as a “provisional” reality, not 
final or definitive but, for the present, to be accepted and its existence supported 
so long as it remains in the order which is willed by God, that is, so long as it 
does not preempt “the things that belong to God.” 

The author’s exposition of Paul’s view of the problem turns upon an exegesis 
of three passages, Romans 13:1 ff., I Corinthians 6:1 ff. and I Corinthians 2:8. 
Together these passages furnish ‘‘a uniform picture, which coincides astonishingly 
with Jesus’ conception of the State” (p. 64). However, these passages reflect a 
more speculative, more explicit view since reference is made to the invisible, 
“angelic powers” as standing behind the state. Now Paul believed that these 
powers had been vanquished by Christ. The issue had already been decided in 
the Cross and Resurrection. A final conquest must await the consurnmation of 
the Kingdom of God nevertheless these powers have already been brought unto 
subjection to Christ. Therefore, as long as they remain in bondage to him 
these angelic powers are within God’s order, but when the rope which binds them 
is lengthened they may seek to emancipate themselves. Thus Cullmann contends 
that it is against the background of this belief in “the vanquished powers at work 
behind earthly happenings” that Paul’s attitude to the state becomes especially 
clear. The state is now a temporary institution, not of divine nature but never- 
theless willed by God. Christians must remain critical towards every state; de- 
fiance must follow when the state becomes Satanic and demands what belongs to 
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God; obedience is incumbent upon the Christian so long as the state remains 
within its bounds. 

The author’s excursus on Romans 13:1 should be read in connection with 
this interpretation of Paul. Some of the arguments here appear to be strained 
and not altogether cogent. Yet the reader is reminded that Cullmann’s analysis 
does not stand or fall upon the proposed exegesis of this single verse. One won- 
ders if the author is justified in omitting a discussion of II Thessalonians 2:6 on 
the grounds he affirms (p. 64). May not the state as divinely ordained actually 
serve at times as a bulwark against chaos? This does not appear to be incon- 
sistent with Paul’s attitude as Cullmann presents it (cf. E. Stauffer, Vew Testa- 
ment Theology, pp. 81-86). 

The final essay dealing with the Revelation of John proposes that the attitude 
of the writer is not different from that of Jesus and Paul. The complexity of the 
issue is absent from the Apocalypse because the same state of which Paul speaks 
in Romans 13 is judged here “exclusively with reference to that excess which 
finds its most extreme expressidp in the Roman worship of Caesar” (p. 71). The 
state has freed itself from God’s order, or so it seems, and become an instru- 
ment of Satanic powers. Cullmann avers that if Paul had been confronted by the 
demand that Caesar’s subjects worship his image he would not have spoken other- 
wise than the author of the Apocalypse. The quality of this chapter is not on a 
par with the preceding ones. The brevity of treatment might have prompted 
other considerations than the disproportionately long discussion of the probable 
meaning of the number 666. Or is it 616? For example, would not the attitude 
of this New Testament writer be more readily understood if a brief description 
had been given of the apocalyptic mentality of Late Judaism as it reacted to 
earthly rulers and governments? Or would not the situation presupposed by the 
writer of the Revelation have been clarified if an appeal had been made to 
other Christian writings of the later Apostolic Age, that is, A.p. 70-110? There 
is probably no better treatment of this subject than a section of C. J. Cadoux’s 
study, The Early Church and the World, pages 166-183. 


Cullmann’s book is a significant contribution not only to the perennial prob- 
lem of church-state relations but to an understanding of the ethical implications 
of the Christian gospel with its eschatological perspective. The subject is briefly 
treated but this is a part of the book’s merit. The major passages are interpreted 
with that thoroughness and theological penetration which we have come to rec- 
ognize as characteristic of Cullmann’s scholarship. In this study he has developed 
his important thesis of the fundamental unity of the New Testament, in its val- 
uation of the State. 


J. L. Price, Jr. 
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ILLUMINATING, BUT NOT SATISFYING 


Christianity and the State in the Light of History, by T. M. Parker. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1955. 178 pp. $2.00. 


In this series of lectures delivered under the John Bampton trust we are given 
a scholarly survey of the attitudes of religious thought to civil government from 
ancient Judaism to the sixteenth century Reformers. The author points out 
that the concept of two entities which we designate “church” and “state” could 
not emerge in primitive society, where priesthood inheres in kingship, and the 
king is in some sense a god. Israel, as known historically, broke from this pat- 
tern, and there is little trace of the ascription of deity to Israelite kings. Josephus 
applied the name “theocracy” to the polity of Moses, since in it religion over- 
shadowed and included the virtues and provided a universal agreement of the 
members of the community with one another. Yet the king controlled and led 
the national religion until the Exile, when “the professional priest” gained ascen- 
dancy. Finally the Maccabean revolt gave opportunity for the priestly monarchy 
of the Hasmoneans, whose presence at the altar offended religious minds. These 
brief notes on Chapter I will suggest the character of the other chapters. Each 
of these deals with a convenient block of history, but in many instances the treat- 
ment is too brief for the best effect. In dealing with far-off times Dr. Parker 
sometimes uses illustrations drawn from nearer and more familiar events. Thus 
he views the position of the Christians under Roman government as “not unlike 
that of the English Papists’” when Roman Catholic priests were officially out- 
laws yet held services, sometimes without concealment. The comparison is in- 
genious, but if details are considered, hardly adequate. There is a thoughtful 
analysis of the reaction of Christians to Roman persecution. The treatment of the 
Constantinian revolution mingles with familiar points of interpretation some 
fascinating nuances. Parker fairly enough judges (with Gaston Boissier) that in 
his determination to favor the Church Constantine probably acted from simple 
and honest motives. What he did, however, was perplexing as well as exhilarat- 
ing for the Christian leaders, who had no precedent for dealing with an actively 
favorable state. 

The Constantine revolution was so sudden and complete that neither church 
nor state could quickly adjust itself to it, and precedents were lacking. In 
the circumstances, Constantine did not do so badly in his makeshift devices, un- 
fortunate though some of their implications may have proved later. 

The author points to the greater continuity exhibited in the Byzantine system 
than in the West where clear historic stages appear—Carolingian, feudal, and 
nationalist. He holds that despite the authority for church affairs assumed to 
reside in the Eastern emperor, no instance can be cited in which imperial pres- 
Emperor Leo VI by the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus in go6. The prevalent 
sure actually altered Christian belief. He notes the excommunication of the 
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concept of Byzantinism needs modification by bringing such incidents to attention. 
Both in Byzantium and in Russia clerical resistance to state power has been much 
less rare than is commonly supposed. The implications of such phenomena are 
not fully examined here; instead the emphasis is on continuity with pre-Con- 
stantinian presuppositions of the omni-competent imperium. But a large measure 
of continuity with the ancient empire is recognized also in the Visigothic and 
Frankish kingdoms. In the matter of church-state relationships “every Western 
state thought of itself as in a sense a microcosm of the old Empire.” The emer- 
gence of a real distinction between the spiritual and the secular community be- 
longs to a period after Charlemagne. The famous passage in which Pope Gelasius 
in 494 warned the Emperor Anastasius that he must yield his neck to the admin- 
istrators of divine things, is cited only in the discussion of the medieval theocracy 
as having become “‘a locus classicus in later discussion.” Parker apparently regards 
the passage as having meant originally the recognition of two principles within 
a unity and an “affirmation of the independence of the two powers”; but it 
seems natural to read this papal utterance as truly demanding an unquestioning 
subjection of the ruler to the pontiff in things spiritual. He clearly sees the 
process by which the weakening of kingship and the rise of feudalism made pos- 
sible, indeed inevitable, a deterioration of the church, from which the reaction 
was the Gregorian reform. 

Chapters on “the break-up of the medieval world” and “Reformation ecclesiol- 
ogy and the State” present a mass of data, most of it already brought to light 
in more specialized works. Both sources and modern authors are well represented 
in footnotes, although the interpreters are in general those of an older generation. 
On the whole the treatment of these themes is rather stimulating than deter- 
minative. Throughout the book one gets an impression of a wide knowledge of 
factual data, and the exhibit of minutiae is rather out of proportion to the weight 
of thought. In a few instances the notes, though interesting in themselves, add 
nothing substantial to the discussion; for example, we find a note of about 200 
words on the date of the baptism of Clovis which ends inconclusively thus: “Mr. 
Wallace-Hadrill of Merton College (to whom I am indebted for these references) 
allows me to say that . . . he is at present inclined to favor the traditional date ...” 
It would, however, be quite unfair to suggest that trivialities of this kind abound, 
or that the book is negligible as an historical contribution. On the contrary, it is 
challenging and illuminating, and should prove a valuable resource for teachers 
as well as students. That it is hardly to be spoken of as satisfying or notably per- 
suasive is probably in large degree a consequence of its brevity. 


Joun T. McNeEILy 
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NON-CRITICAL INTERPRETATION 


The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr, by HANs HorrMany, translated by Louise 
PETTIBONE SMITH. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1956. 269 pp. $3.95. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR is generally recognized as one of the leading theologians of 
our time. His works are not easy to read and so there is a real need for a volume 
like this which gives an interpretation of his writings. Our author, Hans Hoff- 
mann, is unusually well fitted for this. A native of Switzerland, his studies were 
carried on there and in France and Germany. He has a wide acquaintance with 
the writings which form the background of Niebuhr’s thought. Dr. Hofmann 
is now on the theological faculty at Princeton. This work will require careful 
and thoughtful reading. That could hardly be otherwise since it gives a rather 
complete interpretation of Niebuhr’s work. For the average reader a good plan 
would be to read first the summary given in the concluding chapter and to do 
some reading concurrently in Niebuhr himself. Two good works for this purpose 
would be his Nature and Destiny of Man and Faith and History. 

Niebuhr’s special field at Union Seminary is applied Christianity, but he has 
an analytical mind which always seeks to get at underlying principles. And his 
thought is comprehensive; he knows that no aspect of faith can be rightly un- 
derstood if seen by itself alone. An important part of his service has been the 
criticism of one-sided movements. As against naturalism and secularism, he 
emphasizes the transcendent God. At the same time he is concerned with the 
God of action, at work in this world. Deeply interested in the social implications 
of the Christian faith, he is critical of those for whom religion is little more than 
a program of social reform in which human action can confidently expect to 
transform this world. 


His interest is inclusive and his constant effort is to unite these various vital 
aspects of Christian truth. The individual and the social both have their place. 
Man is free but we must recognize the dependence of man, his finitude. He is 
interested in social service. But mere philanthropy is not enough; nothing less 
than absolute social justice is our goal. Religion must see life in all its dimen- 
sions. He is against “sacramental complacency,” where the one thing needed 
is to receive the sacraments with the life which they bring and leave the rest to 
God and the church. He is against “‘mystical otherworldliness,” which turns its 
back on the world, not only the world of sin but that of service, and finds its sat- 
faction in an inner emotional experience. 


Dr. Hofmann’s volume does not contain a critical evaluation of Niebuhr’s 
interpretation of the Christian faith. Apparently he agrees with Niebuhr so 
completely that he found no occasion for this. There are elements, basic elements, 
in Niebuhr’s position which call for such criticism. What does he mean when 
he says that the kingdom of God is coming but is not here? Or when he declares 
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that the message of Jesus “cannot be applied directly, as moral teaching, to 
man’s relation to his environment,” that is, in the social field? 

The basic defect is the lack of a clear and full apprehension of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, particularly in relation to the historical and social, and 
the failure to see the way of God’s creative and redemptive work. The Bible, 
especially the New Testament, does not present us a theory here but it shows us 
concretely and clearly the way of God’s work of redemption. We see here the 
God of all power, the God upon whom everything depends. But this way is 
not that of compulsion. Jesus’ word is significant here: “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.” 

God’s way is that of truth; he is a teacher of man. That does not mean doc- 
trines handed down and verbally accepted. It demands from man an open mind, 
a growing insight. “I am the truth,” said Jesus. His teachings are important, but 
more important is Christ himself as the Word. God’s way is that of freedom. 
He calls man and then waits for man’s answer. And this is not simply the answer 
at the beginning. In the divine plan all our life—and all human history—is a 
story of continued learning of the truth and continued response in obedience. 

God’s way is that of fellowship, and first the fellowship of God and man. To 
be a Christian is to live in fellowship with God, turning to him daily to know 
his will for us, to gain his help, to receive his forgiveness for failure. In this 
fellowship God’s deed comes first, with its love and mercy and help. The gift 
of the Holy Spirit is the supreme expression of this fellowship. It is significant 
that the doctrine of the Spirit has little place in Niebuhr’s teaching. No doctrine 
has been more misunderstood or more neglected. Its meaning is simple. God is 
above us, infinitely exalted in power and holiness; but he is with us, too. He 
waits to dwell in us, to be our very life. If we are to have a life of love and truth 
and righteousness. If we are to be true children of our Father, then it can only 
be because he himself by his Spirit dwells in us. Here is the ground of our hope 
for a better world. True, man is free, man is responsible, God waits on man. But 
God is here, the living Spirit, Spirit of love and power, remaking man and the 
world. 

Growth is another vital aspect of God’s way for man and with man. The 
relative neglect of this is another marked defect with Niebuhr. That is why he 
says that the kingdom of God is not here, that it is coming. The kingdom of God 
is the rule of God. There is a double rule: that of power controlling from with- 
out, that of spirit working within. The supreme concern of religion is with this 
inner rule, where man opens his heart to God and receives his grace, his Spirit; 
where God makes man over and becomes his life. Kingdom means kingship, rule; 
and the supreme rule is that of love and truth and righteousness. God’s gift of 
this life is salvation. 


We have this life here and now. It is a growing life. We are to grow in grace 
and the knowledge of the truth. True, there is to be a final consummation, 4 
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judgment on evil, a final triumph of the good. There is constant stress on this 
hope in the New Testament. But we must not neglect the other side, the actual 
presence of God here and now as saving power, as the growing rule of life and 
truth. Niebuhr has been influenced by the modern existentialist theology of 
Europe which stresses God’s transcendence and controlling power and neglects 
this latter side of spiritual presence and ongoing redemptive work—the king- 


dom of God which is here. er ee 


AID TO UNDERSTANDING 


Reinhold Niebuhr, His Religious, Social, and Political Thought, edited by 
CHARLES W. Kecvey and Rosert W. Bretatit. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. 486 pp. $6.50. 


The Library of Living Theology is performing a task of major importance. This 
second volume is stronger that the first. There are two major reasons for this 
improvement. In the case of Paul Tillich, his thought was not yet fully available. 
All the writers were aware that the coming second volume of his Systematic 
Theology could upset the conclusions of any critic. Secondly Tillich’s thought 
is sufficiently esoteric, hidden behind his system of symbols, to confuse even most 
scholars. In this volume most of the interpreters are dealing centrally with 
Reinhold Niebuhr. The only serious fault of the work is that some chapters are 
written by younger disciples who, understandably, labor diligently to make 
Reinhold Niebuhr more of an orthodox theologian than he actually is or ever 
has been. They fail to enter into the theological atmosphere, especially in 
America, of the young prophet. The editors are the more to be commended for 
planning a broad religious, social and political base for the interpretation of 
“the prophet from America.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr is greater than his works; he has also been most sensitive 
to changing theological moods; in fact, he has been more of a reflector of the 
great changes in all the realms of thought and action, than the prime source or 
innovator of historic change. He has been one of the most alert as well as one 
of the most vigorous minds of our generation. Before practically any one in 
America, for instance, had heard of Nygren’s Agape and Eros, he was interpre- 
ting and wrestling with Agape as the central Christian motif. 

Now as to the book itself: The “Intellectual Autobiography” is humble and 
forthright, but not very illuminating for those who know his writings already. 
A great spirit lives in the world of events and in the realm of confession more 
than in the kind of self-objectification that can throw further light on the origin 
and possibly inner reasons for his stand and for his shifts. 

Emil Brunner leads off, following his true appreciation, with the criticism that 
Niebuhr has never developed an adequate concept of eschatology (Is it a regula- 
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tive principle or actual life after death?) ; and with the complaint that he never 
sufficiently acknowledged his sources. Tillich then charges Niebuhr with a limited 
view of reason (with technical reason rather than logos) making him operate 
falsely with paradox rather than dialectic. Niebuhr also is accused of having a 
hidden ontology, being illicitly a supernaturalist, and of drawing a false con- 
trast between Jewish and Greek thought that contradicts the transcendence of 
cultures of Niebuhr’s own theology and fails to recognize that the Greek con- 
tribution of the Jogos was a necessity for Christian thought if it was to become 
universal. 

One of the longest and most careful essays is John Bennett’s on Niebuhr’s 
social ethics. He deals illuminatingly with social ethics and theology and such 
concrete issues as democracy, pacifism and socialism. The theme of Niebuhr’s 
thinking is the avoidance of self-righteous illusions. This chapter and that of 
Paul Ramsey (“Love and Law’) cannot be summarized in a review. They have 
to be studied. Ramsey is always at his best in subtle analysis. It can be said 
that Ramsey criticises Niebuhr for making love too sacrificial, for not being 
centered enough in the good of the other and in the sharing of joy with him. 
Although it lacks Niebuhr’s thrust of thinking and his profound insight into 
actual human nature, it is, in any case, a rare contribution. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., writes on “Reinhold Niebuhr’s Role in Political 
Thought.” The two are so different that Schlesinger’s unashamed admiration 
honors Niebuhr signally. Schlesinger shows how Niebuhr, the foe of the social 
gospel and of pragmatism in politics, ends up by being the champion of both. He 
deplores that both Niebuhr and Dewey, for different reasons, knifed their best 
friend, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in the back. The theological implications 
of this chapter are far more significant than appears on the surface! Kenneth 
Thompson’s essay on the same subject bears this out, but with an altered em- 
phasis. Niebuhr’s high attention to ultimates, Thompson avers, makes him un- 
realistic at the point of decisive application of them in social decisions. Rather, 
realism, he claims, runs between high principles and Niebuhr’s low pessimism 
regarding human nature. 

Richard Kroner’s “The Historical Roots of Niebuhr’s Thought” is generally 
but not specifically enlightening. Daniel Williams’ chapter on “Niebuhr and 
Liberalism” is disappointing because the opportunity for significant confronta- 
tion was largely lost. Williams is still mostly a Wieman naturalist, now flying 
Whitehead’s flag at the masthead. He actually criticizes Niebuhr for having 
a realm beyond history of a different order from history! He even avers that such 
a position is unbiblical! But as Alan Richardson maintains in the next chapter, 
God in the Bible is always other and more than man’s history. Richardson be- 
lieves Niebuhr could have strengthened his case by declaring faith in the miracles 
as actual events caused by an order more than history. Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
in a later chapter, goes even further, accusing Niebuhr of a spurious super- 
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rc naturalism. Williams, however, has a point that Niebuhr’s superhistorical cate- 
d gory is too arbitrary, eschatologically considered, but certainly no Christian 
e theologian can reduce God to his activity in history. Supernaturalism, by what- 
a ever term, is a sine qua non of biblical and historical Christianity. 
- The next two chapters on man and on Christ by William Wolf and Paul 
of Lehmann are by disciples and are partly eulogies and justification. Criticisms 
" by Wolf as to Niebuhr’s lack of understanding of “the sin of the weak” (compare 
e Karl Rogers!), lack of the dimensions of the Holy Spirit, the church and sanc- 
tification, and of his failure to distinguish among loci of interpretation are im- 
- portant. Lehmann finds Niebuhr Christocentric all the way through, at first 
h only latently and implicitly, passing, however, from Christus in nobis to Christus 
6 pro nobis. Certainly Niebuhr’s categories of justification by grace and faith in 
of their relevance for social ethics have always been a real and increasing center of 
ve Niebuhr’s thought, but the whole problem of method and mood, of Jesus as a 
‘d historic person and the meaning of myth have to be seen in different and fuller 
1g contexts to make Lehmann’s chapter convincing. 
a. Karl Loéwith sings his usual dirge, with learning and good writing, but lacking 
to Christian presuppositions and, I feel, motivation. He quite separates creation 
from redemption, and cannot therefore adequately discuss Niebuhr’s view of 
al history. An outstanding chapter is that by Robert Fitch. It is the most docu- 
mn mented, one of the best written, wisely suggestive and highly complex. He 
al wonders whether more good in history than Niebuhr sees is far from obvious is 
Te not to be found in complex form, especially for the eyes of faith. 
ast The remaining chapters cannot be summarized. Scherer writes on Niebuhr 
- as preacher. Wieman makes a strong attack in unexpected ways, showing himself 
th a worthy leader of the religious naturalists. Burtt sees Niebuhr from the lofty 
" perspective of one world, with special stress on the Buddhist view. He also points 
.. out that Niebuhr fails to distinguish between non-violent resistence to evil and 
er, non-resistance, and that Niebuhr is too sure of himself and his position. Edward 
m Carnell has a brilliant but, I believe, not sound analysis of the criteria of verifica- 
tion, written from a fundamentalist point of view. Abraham Heschel and Alex- 
ly ander Burnstein add two thoughtful responses to Niebuhr’s theology from the 
ad point of view of Judaism. 
“a Niebuhr’s reply to his critics is a moving chapter for its humility, its fairness 
ng and its clear and forceful stating of issues. Several things stand out: Niebuhr is 
ng more explicitly biblical, supernatural, and personalistic here than in any other 
ch place. He calls God Self and Personal with a new ring. He is less clear on life 
er, after death and on special providence, but in no way negative. 
~ In summary be it admitted that I have done justice to no writer. A review is 
les necessarily impressionistic. The editors could have included a chapter by a bib- 
a lical theologian on Niebuhr’s use of the Bible. There should have been a strong 


chapter on his social ethics by a top Christian critic who does not share his posi- 
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tion. As it is, there is no real confrontation with any one who makes the Holy 
Spirit, the church and sanctification main bases for social ethics. Pacifism is 
given no voice explicitly in a world like this, and with a writer like Niebuhr! 
Possibly Niebuhr’s greatest lack might, however, have been set off by asking some- 
one to write a chapter on his doctrine of the church. 

As it is the subject is worthy and significant; the writers are generally com- 
petent and have done a careful piece of work, while the whole book has been 
planned and executed with wisdom and ability. Reinhold Niebuhr comes out the 
clearer and greater figure, the Library of Living Theology has taken on added 
significance, and the whole theological world has been stimulated and enriched. 


NE ts F. S. Ferre 


THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALITY 


Christian Eschatology and Social Thought: The Relationship of the Ultimate 
Community to the Present Social Order, by Ray C. Petry. The Abingdon 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1956. 415 pp. $5.00. 


Tus book is a scholarly work with all the advantages and disadvantages which 
pertain thereto. Its thesis is limited and definite. It deals almost exhaustively 
with the relevant materials, and to do so carefully limits its sources to that 
chronological period in which the author is thoroughly competent. Documenta: 
tion, bibliography and indices are unusually complete. In view of the over- 
whelming mass of material which the author brings to bear and the thorough 
scholarship with which he treats his subject, few would care to debate the 
thesis further. 

The thesis may be stated best in two parts. First, Christianity has always 
understood life and society in this world in a context in which preponderant 
importance is attached to another more enduring order of reality. Indeed, 
Christianity is most clearly distinguished from other points of view by the way 
in which it sees the relationship of past and future. Christianity interprets past 
and present in the light of a future which it apprehends through its faith in the 
supremacy of the supernatural order. Alternative perspectives, on the contrary, 
formulate future expectations in the light of past and present experience of this 
order, The Christian future, divorced from crudities of expression, is the absorp- 
tion of the present order in the higher one, already existing, but not yet made 
fully manifest to us. 

Secondly, the stress upon “eschatology,” i.e., the primacy of the other order, far 
from being individualistic or antisocial in its content and implications, has always 
been the basis of Christian sociality. The shadow of the future upon the Chris- 
tian’s present intensifies his concern to alleviate suffering and to bring help 
especially to the weak and helpless. It creates also a fellowship within the church 
more deeply rooted and closely knit than any other can be, and it determines 
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the forms in which the church is structured and through which it understands 
its function. 

The elaboration of the thesis draws exclusively from material taken from the 
first fifteen centuries of the Christian movement with the exception of the 
introductory chapters. In these first two chapters, Dr. Petry explains his thesis 
and shows how the views of numerous contemporary scholars lend support to it. 

Throughout the book, Dr. Petry is clearly directing his argument against those 
who identify otherworldliness with a purely individualistic pursuit of salvation. 
Undoubtedly, this has been done in modern times both as a justification for 
social irresponsibility and as a reason for rejecting otherworldliness in its entirety. 
Against such persons the cumulative weight of evidence here presented is over- 
whelming. Unfortunately, however, most of those who make this identification 
at the present time are not members of the rather limited scholarly community 
which will find this book readable and usable. Within the scholarly community, 
the thesis of this book will be readily accepted as correct, but it will not be 
especially clarifying of controverted points. This is disappointing, since the title 
gives promise of help toward understanding problems of large import and great 
complexity. 

For example, does preoccupation with the Last Things, understood broadly 
as the supernatural order of reality, tend to limit the types of social action and 
thought which seem worthy of the Christian’s serious attention? Does it provide 
incentive for a radical criticism of socio-economic institutions which is at the 
same time sufficiently responsible and relevant to afford direction for specific 
reform? Does it afford the impetus for the strenuous effort through impersonal 
channels which must be made if closer approximations to relative justice are to 
be progressively achieved? 

Dr. Petry and the Abingdon Press are to be warmly commended for their 
work in making available a book of such thorough scholarly competence. In a 
time when the pressures upon scholars to write for a larger public are so great, 
and when highly documented, elaborately detailed scholarly works are so rare, 
it is indeed a pleasure to welcome this addition to our libraries. At the same 
time one cannot but regret that the enormous labor which went into the book 
was not directed by a more precise understanding of the points of real perplexity 


Joun B. Coss, Jr. 


in the contemporary theological scene. 


GENIUS OR APOSTLE 


On Authority and Revelation: The Book on Adler, or a Cycle of Ethico-Religious 
Essays, by SOREN KIERKEGAARD, translated by WALTER Lowrie. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1955. 205 pp. $4.50. 


THE more one reads and studies Kierkegaard’s works the more does one become 
aware of his relevancy to our own age. The Great Dane’s voice is reverberating not 
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only in the halls of philosophy but in the cloistered precincts of theological semi- 
naries. He is the Jeremiah of our age! His full significance for philosophy and 
theology has yet to be realized. 

The circumstances leading to the writing of this book are briefly as follows: 
A certain Lutheran priest by the name of Adler, who was a contemporary of 
S. K., announced one day that he received a special revelation from Christ. This 
announcement as stated in his preface to his Sermons is as follows: “One evening 
I had just developed the origin of evil, when I saw, illuminated as by a flash of 
lightning, that everything depends, not upon the thought, but upon the Spirit. 
That night a hateful sound went through our chamber. The Saviour bade me 
stand up and go in and write down the words.” Then follow the words he 
supposedly received as a direct revelation from Christ. He then proceeds to tell 
us that “thereupon Jesus bade me burn my own (works) and for the future hold 
to the Bible. Of the Sermons and addresses from No. vi to the end I know that 
they were written with Jesus’ cooperative grace, so that I have been only an 
instrument.” Hans Brockner in his ““Memories of Séren Kierkegaard” (written in 
1871, but just published) tells us that Adler visited S.K. and showed him his 
work. And during the course of the conversation he indicated that he regarded 
S.K. as a kind of John the Baptist in relation to himself, while he (Adler) who 
had now a direct revelation from Christ, was a messiah. This amused S.K. 
immensely. 

When Adler made his claim public the established church deposed him from 
the priesthood. This incident deeply impressed S.K. and he wrote this book to 
refute Adler’s claim to a special revelation. He debated with himself whether 
to publish this book in his lifetime, since he felt no personal animosity toward 
Adler. After careful consideration and hundreds of corrections, the book was 
finally published, for which three separate prefaces were written. Students of 
S.K. are once again greatly indebted to Dr. Lowrie for making this book 
available to the English-speaking world. 

Adler wrote four books after his Sermons were published in which he betrays 
the fact that he was thoroughly “brainwashed” by the Hegelian System. S.K. 
could see no perceptible change in Adler’s four books (which amazed and 
enraged S.K. that a man could write four books in a brief period and still lay 
claim to being an author and to having received a revelation) to take his claim 
to a revelation seriously. The fact that Adler burned Hegel’s works did not make 
him less Hegelian. His last four books condemn him as a Hegelian paragraph- 
swallower and squinter. 

S.K. distinguishes between a genius and an apostle as follows: (1) The 
genius may have something new to contribute, but his contribution is ultimately 
assimilated by the race, and eo ipso ceases to be new. The novel element of the 
apostle always remains new (contemporaneous), because it is the paradoxical, 
which cannot be assimilated by the race or made into a System. (2) The genius 
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is what he is in himself. The apcstle is what he is by reason of his divine authority 
(cf. Paul’s phrase, “by the grace of God, I am what I am”). (3) The genius 
has only immanent teleology: the apostle’s position is that of absolute paradoxical 
teleology. Now these distinctions are by no means self-evident to the uninitiated 
reader. One must be well-versed in S.K.’s thought and position to appreciate 
these significant distinctions. 

It is precisely because Adler failed to grasp the distinction between a genius 
and an apostle that he fell a prey to his own delusions. The very same confusion 
has led many a well-meaning clergyman to prostitute Christianity. These well- 
meaning gentlemen speak of St. Paul’s profundity and erudition and especially 
of his genius for novel ideas. This robs St. Paul of his apostleship, for he is made 
out to be a genius rather than an apostle. S.K. does not tire in his reiteration of 
the fact that an apostle is not one by his own rights but because of a divine 
revelation imparted to him. This takes revelation out of the hands of the privat- 
docents who are mere aesthetes, and places it where it belongs—in the apostle, 
who is the extraordinarius. The apostle alone can speak with authority, which is 
the qualitatively decisive point. 

The problem of authority is as pertinent to our day and age as it was in the 
apostolic church and in the days of S.K. That is why S.K. is still speaking to us 
through this book. The whole problem of authority and revelation raises the 
main issue discussed in his other works, notably in his Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript. The main issue being, how to reintroduce Christianity into Christen- 
dom. The modern church has forgotten the real meaning of the Christian faith 
and has come down to the level of what S.K. calls Religion A as distinct from 
Religion B. Religion A has nothing essentially to do with the Christian faith 
which is based upon a divine revelation and not upon some novel ideas hitherto 
unknown. Does our age know more about Christianity than it did in the middle 
of the last century? The answer is No. Witness the upsurge in religious crusades, 
revivals, retreats, and increase in church membership. Are these phenomena 
indicative of true Christianity? S.K. would say that they are indicative of a 
polluted and prostituted Christianity. These are all on the level of Religion A— 
hence, far removed from Christianity. Religion A finds expression in pietism, 
aestheticism, asceticism, ecclesiasticism, and sacramentalism. The paragraph- 
swallowers and twaddlers embark on any of the above bandwagons thus avoid- 
ing the paradox. 

Our age, unlike that of S.K.’s period, cannot even claim to have a Christendom 
into which Christianity is to be introduced. We are faced with a neo-paganism 
which parades under different names—secularism, pietism, religiosity, etc. There 
is an urgent need to introduce Christianity into this kind of world. Upon what 
authority can the church dare to introduce Christianity if not upon the divine 
authority given to the apostles and set forth in the Gospels? But, is not the 
modern church doing just that? S.K. would reply that the modern church 
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has placed God in a strait jacket of some sort. It is either an ecclesiastical strait 
jacket, or a biblical strait jacket, a philosophical or theological strait jacket, etc. 
The Word of God cannot be bound! Until the church realizes the importance 
of the contemporaneity of Christ and his apostles, it will continue to put God 
in some kind of a strait jacket, and thus do away with the Paradox. That is why 
S.K. has a vital message for us today. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


Louis SHEIN 


THE COMMUNITY OF CHRIST’S SPIRIT 


The Strangeness of the Church, by DANIEL JENKINS. Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1955. 188 pp. $2.95. 


THE book can be understood and appraised properly only when the author’s 
underlying purposes are kept clearly in mind. Back of his purpose to make a 
study of current thinking about the church is the prior purpose to answer a 
question not actually stated: How must Protestants conceive of the church in 
order to attain a united, ecumenical church? Coloring, and at times even con- 
trolling, his ideas of the church is the conviction that such a church is a divine 
imperative. He believes division is “scandalous,” “indefensible,” and that the 
church denies the name of Christ if it acquiesces in division (p. 142). He says 
the church cannot be obedient to Christ if it holds aloof from the movement 
toward a united Christendom (p. 145) and cannot hope to draw upon all the 
resources of Christ unless it recovers its unity (p. 187). 

He feels equally as strong that a united church must and will ultimately 
include the Roman Catholic Church. He believes Rome cannot afford to con- 
tinue her unecumenical attitude, and that she cannot go unaffected by the 
ecumenical movement which confronts her with her “greatest crisis’ and the 
“greatest challenge to her exclusive claims” since the Reformation. Protestants 
must not write her off as lost to that movement. God may be guiding her to 
“an ecumenical temper in her own way rather than in ours.”” We must keep 
hoping she will respond to the challenge that confronts her (pp. 149-151, 172). 
One main function of his book, therefore, is to consider where and to what extent 
Protestants should modify their traditional beliefs about the church in order 
to find common ground with Rome. 

The author’s general views of the church constitute one phase of the “neo- 
Israelism” becoming so prominent in some Protestant circles. He believes the 
Christian church is a continuation of the ancient community of Israel. Through 
the Exodus and its related events God formed Israel into a “‘conscious community” 


or “corporate personality,” “with a definite purpose which set her apart from 


other nations.” Similarly, the mighty events of the death, resurrection, anc 
ascension of Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit “constituted” the church 
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of the New Testament. Israel was “called out from the multitudes as the ecclesia 
of Christ was later called out to be the instrument of God’s revealing purpose.” 
Without some understanding of this idea of “corporate personality,” he believes, 
it is difficult to grasp the significance of the Christian church (pp. 26-28, 33). 


Protestants, he says, should not draw too sharp a line between the law and the 
gospel. The Old Covenant was not one of the works but of grace. Israel con- 
sidered the Law a “testimony to God’s electing grace.” Jesus himself constantly 
emphasized that “the essence of the Law . . . was the same as the Gospel.” 
Protestants also do wrong to “underemphasize the importance of the Priesthood 
and the Temple for the Church.” Many ideas from the Temple worship “have 
been taken up by the Church to express some of the richest truths of Christian 
faith.” ““Ihe heart of the Temple worship was that of the tabernacling presence 
of God, typified by the Shekinah cloud which hovered around the ark of the 


S covenant. This is fulfilled in the Christian belief in the indwelling of the Holy 
a Spirit.” Moreover the message of the prophets and the universalism of late 
a Judaism were also fulfilled in Jesus and the early church. Hence, “there is 
n a continuity between the life of the old Israel and the New. . . . The old covenant 


, is not denied by Christ but fulfilled” (pp. 34-36). 


. Jesus conceived his task “‘as nothing less than the reconstitution of the com- 
. munity of Israel.” The church of the New Testament was an “apostolic com- 
- munity.” Henceforward “membership of Israel could be found in the community 
. of . . . Christ’s Spirit.” “Saints were members of the Jewish-Christian Com- 
: munity” (pp. 37, 43, 48-55). 
| Does this mean there is no salvation outside of or apart from the church? 
, That, he considers “the negative form of a positive insight.” After discussing 
‘i this subject and making all necessary qualifications and explanations he concludes 
a that “salvation means entering into a right relationship with God and with 
. one’s neighbor in His Spirit and being maintained in that relationship through 
" the appointed means of grace. . . . It is hard to see how anyone who knows what 
a this salvation means and who has the opportunity to do so can refrain from 
P joining in the church order with his fellow-Christian neighbors, if he wishes to 
continue in saving fellowship with Christ himself” (pp. 161-162). 
. After laying down these fundamental beliefs he proceeds to implement them 
with the “life and order” or practical work and organization of the church. 
mm This leads to a detailed consideration of preaching, of the sacraments, and of the 
" ordered corporate life of the church. He discusses these subjects with new 
h insight and fresh—at times even with novel and arresting—approaches. He 
2 critically examines and re-evaluates many of the traditional ideas and practices 
7 of Protestantism. Space allotted to this review forbids any attempt to summarize 
a this portion of the book. Suffice it to say that, for the most part, the reader will 


find his treatments of these subjects stimulating and rewarding. 
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But at times his positions are so far at variance with what have come to be 
regarded as accepted evangelical beliefs that one wonders where some of the 
current ideas about the church are leading Protestantism. This aspect of the 
book can best be illustrated by citing some of his interpretations of the sacraments, 
He believes the efficacy of the sacraments stems not from “the faith of the 
recipient” but from “the promise” of Christ. The “memorial” of Christ’s death 
and the “representation” of his sacrifice in the Supper both have their place, 
but they are secondary in importance. The attention of those who meet with 
him in this sacrament “‘is not fixed on themselves, nor even on what He has done 
for them in the past, but upon what He is and what He does for them here and 
how,” presumably in the action of the sacrament. For, we read, “the essence 
of the sacraments lies in the sacramental action.” Christ is present at the Supper 
“as the Lord of the feast dispensing grace to His people through actions under- 
taken by them in conformity with the nature of that grace” (pp. 90-92, 105-107). 

It is in this section of the book that we find manifested most clearly the 
author’s purpose to court the favor of Roman Catholics. This he does by com- 
plimenting them while he draws unfavorable comparisons between them and 
Protestants. A few examples illustrating his method will suffice. He says Roman 
Catholics have much to teach us about the nature of the Lord’s Supper and 
that its restoration to the weekly service of worship would be a step toward 
bringing the two churches closer together (pp. 106-107). “Whether the Catholic 
doctrine of apostolic succession is acceptable or not” (and he doesn’t say whether 
or not he accepts it) we must admit that the apostles were of central importance 
(p. 63). “When Catholics speak of the shape of the church as ‘the structure of 
Catholicism’ or ‘the form of the Church’ and Protestants prefer to call it ‘church 
order’ they are speaking of the same reality” (p. 75). “Clerical domination” in 
the “cult of the popular preacher and managing-director minister” is nearly as 
widespread in Protestant churches as it is in Catholicism, with fewer safeguards 
against personal eccentricities and the use of power.” Some Protestant churches 
“suffer from an aggressive laicism’’ which is at least as “deadly as aggressive 
clericalism” (p. 115). 

Space remains for only a few brief comments. 

(1) The “neo-Israelism” of our day must be reckoned with and, if properly 
understood, promises to throw light upon our understanding of the gospel. But 
unless a distinction is clearly made and kept between Christianity as a 
continuation of the old Israel and Christianity as the fulfillment of the old Israel, 
the genius and nature of Christianity will be entirely missed. As the New 
Testament amply teaches, when certain beliefs and institutions of the Hebrews 
were fulfilled in Christ they were superceded, replaced by beliefs and institutions 
that, though similar in essence and purpose, were different in actual form. 
Christianity is a new, advanced, mature covenant of which the old was a 
foreshadow. 
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(2) In the light of the history of the Vatican and of her present known 
purposes and policies it is seriously to be questioned whether concessions to Rome 
and criticisms of Protestantism will have much effect upon the Hierarchy or 
hasten ultimate reunion. 

(3) If by modifying their historic beliefs about the church Protestantism could 
ultimately achieve a united, ecumenical church, would it be worth it? Would 
that achieve God’s purposes for the Christian church? In short, is an ecumenical 
church something to be achieved at all costs? 

Ition T. JoNES 


STIMULATING THOMISM 


The Social and Political Philosophy of facques Maritain: Selected Readings, 
edited by JosepH W. Evans and Leo R. Warp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1955. 343 pp- $5.00. 


A collection of readings like this calls for two kinds of comment. The first concerns 
the principle and manner of selection and the resulting usefulness of the book. 
This volume of twenty-five chapters is organized under four headings: I, The 
Human Person; II, Man and Political Society; III, The Gospel and Human 
Society; IV, The New Socio-Temporal Order. About 85 pages in scattered 
selections come from Maritain’s recent essays in The Range of Reason; about 50 
pages each are from True Humanism and Man and the State. The rest have 
been taken from ten other books. The original printings of some portions include 
such nontheological sources as Nation and Fortune magazines. 

The editors, two teachers of philosophy at Notre Dame University, have made 
fresh translations of most of the selections. In some cases they worked from 
Maritain’s revisions of his original writings. Thus the book has a greater con- 
tinuity of style and thought than most such collections. Inevitably the patchwork 
occasionally shows. When chapters are extracted from their original context 
and recombined in a new pattern, there are a few loose ends, repetitions, and 
abrupt transitions. But the editors have done their job with remarkable skill. 
The topical arrangement obscures any changes or developments in Maritain’s 
thought between 1929 and 1951, the years that bound the original publications 
Instead we have what Maritain himself calls (in his Preface) ‘a book endowed 
with a unity and internal development of its own.” 

The result is a valuable compendium. It would be a bit more appropriate for 
some college uses if the occasional Latin phrases had been translated; but it is a 
book of high usefulness to teachers of philosophy, Christian ethics, and political 
theory who want brief assignments or references to Roman Catholic teaching on 
natural law, liberty, property, etc. It is also well worth reading straight through 
by others—in a democracy there should be many—who are interested in these 
subjects. 
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The second kind of comment concerns the content and total impact of the 
materials. This volume again shows Maritain as a philosopher of stature, who 
can reach deep into a subject just because his abilities are not limited to that 
one subject. He is, furthermore, an imaginative thinker, who can often bring 
out the elements of truth in the views he most opposes. Although the main bent 
of his thought is familiar and rarely reaches startling conclusions, there is a touch 
of the unconventional in his handling of almost any specific topic. All of us can 
afford to learn from Maritain. 

It is, of course, as a Thomist that Maritain is famous. His social philosophy 
has the comprehensive symmetry of Thomism at its best. Man’s social problems 
can be solved through the harmonious direction of every proper impulse. There 
is a metaphysical basis for every pragmatic judgment. There is a call to decent 
living for all, to saintliness for some. There is the appreciation of the worth of 
action, with the assertion of the superiority of contemplation. There is the natural 
end of man, crowned by the supernatural end. There is the call to common 
agreement of all mer upon the ethics of natural law (here presented with 
unusual flexibility and recognition of historical relativism ), while for the faithful 
the still more elevated Christian goals nicely enhance the appreciation of the 
natural. 

No wonder some who find the dialectic of contemporary Protestant ethics too 
tortuous feel in this version of Thomism a pleasing harmony. Others feel that the 
harmony requires too much smoothing out of some edges that in the nature of 
the case are jagged. 

The characteristically fascinating quality of Maritain, as it appears to a non- 
Thomist, is his combination of the orthodox and the fresh. He has said that 
he would rather be called a “paleo-Thomist” than a ‘““Neo-Thomist,” and at times 
his adherence to orthodoxy is so fervent that one wonders why anyone should 
read Maritain when St. Thomas is still available. Thus he talks quite normall) 
of revealed dogmas, of angelic essences, of the perfect solitude of the saint, 
and sprinkles his chapters with footnotes to the Summa Theologica. 

Yet Maritain’s thought has a radical pole, which makes him a stimulating 
contemporary. Repeatedly he contrasts his social ideal with that of medieval 
Christendom. He argues for a pluralistic society, with generous religious freedom 
and recognition of the autonomy of the secular, as opposed to the sacral medieval 
ideal. His tributes to democracy are not mere devices of public relations; he 
really believes in the democratic freedoms (though not in all the philosophies 
which have been used to defend them). Yet, apparently without embarrassment 
he can defend St. Thomas’s argument that the church should use coercion or 
Pius IX’s strictures against freedom of the press—in the very context of his own 
arguments in the opposite direction. He can talk like the staunchest Roman 
Catholic about the nature and authority of the church; yet his brilliant chapter 
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on “The Meaning of Contemporary Atheism” might almost have been written 
by Paul Tillich as an illustration of his radical Protestant principle. 

To some these apparent conflicts will be evidence of the magnificent power of 
Thomism to be inclusive; to others they will seem signs of a tension in Maritain’s 
own mind between his strong ecclesiastical loyalties and his genuine liberalism— 
to use that controversial word in its best sense. 

In any Case it is encouraging to realize the appreciable agreements between so 
able a Roman Catholic and the foremost Protestant social and political thinkers. 
Maritain’s thinking is superbly subversive of the kind of nationalism, capitalism, 
and anticommunism which are so rampant today—even while it stands for a 
real appreciation of the nation and economic freedom and for a searching 
criticism of communism. This is a time for Christian “subversives” to stand 
together on some of the great fighting issues of our time, even while they carry on 
vigorous and honest arguments within their ranks. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


COMPLEXITY OF VIEWPOINTS 


The Old Testament Since the Reformation, by Emm Kraewinc. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1955. 320 pp. $5.00. 


In these days of a revived interest in the Bible and in its place in the church and 
the world, such a book as this is highly significant. Its importance is highlighted 
by the new concern for the authority of the Bible in relation to the ecumenical 
movement which is fully evident in the studies authorized by the World Council 
of Churches both prior to and following, the Evanston Assembly of that body. 
The Christian minister will welcome it since he manifests bewilderment and 
uncertainty as to the value for his preaching and educational work of the entire 
Bible. For the student and teacher of theology Dr. Kraeling’s book will meet 
a genuine need, inasmuch as there is no other publication which accomplishes 
what this study does so comprehensively and so intelligently, namely an objective 
survey of the various ways in which the Old Testament has been used and 
interpreted by Christian churchmen and theologians since the Reformation. An 
examination of this history may well enlighten the modern churchman and more 
adequately prepare him to make his own adjustment to that portion of Scripture 
which precedes the New Testament. 

The reader is overwhelmed by the variety and the complexity of the many 
viewpoints which have been held by Christians since the days of Luther. It is 
quite evident that the problem of the relation of the Old Testament to the life 
and work of the Christian people has not been ignored! The author seeks to 
simplify the task of the reader, however, by adopting a kind of chronological 
order, which makes it possible to relate changing views to changing cultural and 
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theological patterns in the church’s history. So we move from Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin, to the teachers of the seventeenth century and then on down 
through Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Harnack, Delitzsch, and the more recent modern 
period. The sampling of this long history of biblical interpretation is done with 
great care, so that the reader comes to feel that a concern for fair and objective 
treatment has animated the author of this volume. Unquestionably, certain 
selections and emphases are made which might not have been made by other 
writers, since the subjective factor can never be eliminated completely. Yet we 
have here an impressive array of biblical and theological scholars, from Luther 
to H. H. Rowley, whose approaches to the Old Testament are described and 
carefully evaluated for the reader of this work. 

While it is impossible, in the compass of this review, to identify the many 
interesting viewpoints which have constituted the attitudes of Christian scholars 
toward the Old Testament in the past, a limited selection will have some value. 
Some of these recur in new forms. This is true with respect to the approach of 
Luther, who came to recognize that, in the midst of the diversity of biblical 
materials, there was a single, authoritative principle—the word of salvation 
through Jesus Christ preached by Paul. By this the Old Testament must be 
interpreted. For Zwingli, contradictions in Scripture must be resolved by appeal- 
ing to the principle of God’s glory. What is closer to this must be the true view 
of any passage. This too was important for Calvin, although he believed that 
every part of the Bible is equal to every other part in authority. Thus he was 
compelled to spiritualize many parts of the Old Testament. In the seventeenth 
century, the Reformed Confessions, the Helvetic Consensus, for example, main- 
tained that every syllable and letter was inspired. In this period the concept of 
the help of the Holy Spirit played a part also. 

Then appears a reaction against the orthodox view of the Bible in the name of 
reason and man’s new knowledge of the ancient world and its religious life. 
Another school, that of Schleiermacher, stressed the importance of consciousness 
and feeling for interpreting Scripture. ‘Thus Graeco-Roman religion and culture 
are not as different from the Jewish as had been thought. In fact this influence in 
Judaism made the latter more acceptable to the early Jews. The place of the Old 
Testament in the life of the church would be better indicated if it were printed 
as an appendix to the Bible, that is, after the New Testament, he believes. 
Systematic theologians were compelled to reckon with the Old Testament as they 
sought to formulate adequate statements of the church’s faith. Ritschl held 
that Scripture is authoritative only as it deals with redemption in Christ, rejecting 
the biblicism of the millennialists, while Schaeder presents a similar view, stressing 
faith bound to the Word of God, although also therefore to Scripture. Troeltsch 
wishes to emphasize the historical-sociological approach to the Old Testament. 
This literature is a preparation for the New Testament and therefore essential 
to the Christian life and faith. 
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The works of biblical scholars reveal the gradual abandonment or reinterpre- 
tation of the supernatural element from Koenig, through Marti, with his 
religionsgeschichte approach, Kittel, Kautzsch, Gunkel, Harnack, Delitzsch, 
whose views are treated somewhat more extensively, Barth, Hofmann with his 
heilsgeschichte, Eissfefdt, Volz, and others. Concluding chapters deal with the 
existentia! problem as it relates to the Old Testament, and the rise of a so-called 
biblical theology, the only chapter title after which he puts a question mark, 
doubtless because it represents a movement the full significance of which rests 
with the future. 

It is impossible to evaluate this book properly, for it covers many of the 
significant writings on the subject which have appeared since the sixteenth 
century. It would be gratuitous to point out that here and there a particular 
writer or viewpoint has possibly been misrepresented by the very process of 
selecting material held to be representative of his position. Such an amazingly 
comprehensive book as this, demanding a great amount of reading and the skill 
to select typical ideas, as well as the ability to present these concisely and fairly, 
is in itself such a remarkable accomplishment that this reviewer is not inclined to 
stress this. He would have been happy to have seen the name of Frederick Carl 
Eiselen among the names of early modern American scholars who fought the 
battle of fundamentalism versus modernism with devout skill. His The Christian 
View of the Old Testament was an effective weapon in the hands of his students. 

Biblical scholars within the Christian community will be challenged by this 
irenic study which, factual as it is, is all the more provocative in its implied demand 
that the fullest use of modern knowledge and research techniques be coupled with 
a dynamic loyalty to the church of Christ for the determination of the meaning 
of the Old Testament for our day. Having learned, with the help of this excellent 
book, what this meaning has been since Luther, we who read it are under a 
mandate to continue the quest. From this reviewer’s point of view, the selection 
of the idea of the Community of faith as the central and crucial idea in the 
Bible promises to be a most fruitful clue to the solution of the problem in the 
days ahead. 

Orrto J. BAaB 
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Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands, by 
WILLIAM FoxwEL_ ALBRIGHT. Bibli- 
cal Colloquium, Pittsburgh, 1956. 
136 pp. $2.00. 


By special arrangement with Funk & 
Wagnalls Company in New York, the 
Biblical Colloquium has once again pre- 
sented in more accessible form an aid 
to Bible study (originally a supple- 
ment to Young’s Analytical Concor- 
dance to the Bible), under the general 
supervision of Professor David Noel 
Freedman. The book, written by W. F. 
Albright, the noted professor of Semitic 
Languages at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, traces as only Albright could the 
history of archaeology in the Near East. 
With an incomparable command of 
the entire situation as it has developed 
in the 1gth and 2oth centuries, Al- 
bright calls attention to the great host 
of scholars who have contributed to 
our knowledge of the Bible and the 
world in which it was composed. More- 
over, after a chronological description 
of the general material from the vari- 
ous sections of the ancient world, there 
follows a splendid analysis of the mean- 
ing for the various periods of biblical 
history, beginning with the Patriarchal 
Age and continuing to the New Testa- 
ment Era. The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
other recently unearthed manuscrip- 
tural materials are treated very briefly 
at the end of the small volume. 


Dr. Albright’s book is not a popular 
volume which one can read rapidly or 
digest quickly. It is such boiled-down, 
factual material that the uninitiated 
will find it interesting but difficult to 
master completely by brief study. The 
little volume should serve as a fine guide 
to anyone who wishes to begin a thor- 
ough-going investigation of the field 
but would at the same time discourage 
anyone who feels that the field is 
simple. 

The author’s point of view, though 
conservative, represents an_ intelligent 
conservatism, reflected in no better way 
than in the following quotation: 


The recurrent effort to “square 
Genesis with science” is as futile as 
the search for perpetual motion— 
and as lacking in philosophical 
insight. 


The book is a very valuable addition 
for those who could not buy Young’s 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible, to 
which it is a supplement. A loose-leaf 
chronology of the Ancient Near East 
comes as an additional and very trust- 
worthy help to the student. In all, the 
Colloquium is to be congratulated for 
this fourth in its series of small but 
significant publications, 


Car. G. Howle 
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Biblischer Kommentar Altes Testament 
XX: Klagelieder, by HANS-JOACHIM 
Kraus. Verlag der Buchhandlung 
des Erziehungsvereins, Neukirchen 


Kr. Moers, 1956. 87 pp. App. $1.75. 


TuIs important little commentary on 
Lamentations is part XX of a new 
series of Bible Commentaries edited by 
Professor M. Noth. Part XIII, on 
Ezekiel by W. Zimmerli, appeared last 
year. The names of the editor and his 
colleagues—Elliger, Galling, Gerleman, 
Horst, Hulst, Kraus, von Rad, Stamm, 
Vriezen, Wildberger, Wolff and Zim- 
merli—guarantee the quality of the 
whole series. It is, on the whole, some- 
what more thorough-going than Das 
Alte Testament Deutsch. 

Kraus’ commentary is just what we 
might expect from him — thorough, 
competent, and convincing. In the in- 
troduction he deals with such matters 
as the name of the book, the Hebrew 
text and the versions, the metrical struc- 
ture, the milieu of the poems and au- 
thorship. The Hebrew text is in a 
rather good state. On the problem of 
meter he holds to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of K. Budde and E. Sievers as 
over against those of G. Holscher and 
S. Mowinckel. Lamentations is well il- 
lustrated by the famous Lamentation 
over the Destruction of Ur which was 
a cultic work. Our book is not simply 
a poetic construction but a living cult 
event. It was written for a specific pur- 
pose which was that of worship in con- 
nection with a cultic lamentation ob- 
servance. That dates the book shortly 
after 587 B.c.—the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. 
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The authors of Lamentations belong 
to the cult prophets and priests of Jeru- 
salem. Chapters 2 and 4 are from the 
same hand and Chapter 1 apparently 
belongs to that group, too. Chapters 3 
and 5 are from another hand. Profes- 
sor Kraus entitles the five chapters as 
follows: 


1. Zion is desolate and without conso- 
lation. 


2. Yahweh acts like an enemy. 


3. The Proclamation of the Prototypi- 
cal suffering. 


4. In the depths of judgment. 


5. Look at our disgrace. 


Those titles indicate the general con- 
ception of the commentator. Each 
chapter is preceded by a special biblio- 
graphy. An excellent German transla- 
tion is provided. Following the transla- 
tion is a section dealing with textual 
and linguistic matters. Then comes the 
main commentary proper which is very 
well done. Finally, there is a summary 
of theological interpretations at the end 
of the comments on each chapter. 

This series of commentaries bids fair 
to become one of the best available for 
those who can handle the German. It 
treats technical problems adequately 
without getting lost in details, it carries 
a running interpretation of the several 
passages in context and it is imbued 
with a deeply religious spirit. It is just 
the thing for intelligent pastors and 
seminary students who are eager for the 
best biblical materials available. 


Jacos M. Myers 
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The Book of Daniel, Introduction and 
Commentary, by E. W. Heaton. 
Student Christian Movement Press, 
London, 1956. 251 pp. $3.00. 


E, W. Heaton has succeeded admirably 
in meeting the specifications called for 
by the general editors of the Torch 
Bible Commentaries. His volume on 
the Book of Daniel presents an intro- 
duction and commentary which gets at 
the “gospel” contained in the book and 
which deals with scholarly questions 
without being too pedantic or burden- 
some for the “general reader.” 

As is to be expected Heaton considers 
that the Book of Daniel was written 
during the crucial experiences asso- 
ciated with the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. After careful consideration of 
all problems connected with the book, 
and on the basis of linguistic, historical, 
and theological differences between the 
two major parts of the book, Heaton 
has concluded that Chapters 1-7 were 
written in Aramaic before the desecra- 
tion of the sanctuary in Jerusalem in 
167 B.c. with the purpose of stressing 
the sovereign presence and purpose of 
the living God. For this section, the 
author, a pious scribe, drew from the 
tales of Jewish heroism and ancient 
near eastern mythical lore current in 
Maccabean Palestine in order to 
strengthen the faith of his contempo- 
raries living under Antiochus. Heaton 
concludes that the Hebrew section 1: 1- 
2:4a and Chapters 8-12 were written 
(or for the former, translated) by a 
disciple just before the cleansing of 
the temple and the death of Antiochus 
in 164 B.c. This section of the book sur- 
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veys history under the form of pro- 
phetic visions; in the commentary Hea- 
ton illuminates this history with con- 
siderable detail. The aim of this sec- 
tion of the book was to assure readers 
that God had not forsaken them but 
would speedily deliver them from their 
oppressors. 

The commentary contains excellent 
summaries of the message of the ten 
major sections into which Heaton di- 
vides the book, and in addition some 
stimulating studies of such problems as 
the interpretation of Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecy of the 70-year exile found in Chap- 
ter 9. 

James H. Galtey, Jr. 





The Prophets—Pioneering to Chrs- 
tianity, by WALTER G. WILLIAMS. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1956. 
223 pp. $3.50. 


Like all Gaul, this book is divided into 
three parts: Part I features the histori- 
cal and archaeological background of 
the prophets; Part II, the cultural 
milieu of their nurture; and, Part III 
introduces five of the prophets (Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel). 
Since the Hebrew prophets had their 
pioneers, even as they were pioneers to 
Christianity, the faith and history of 
their people, as well as that of their 
world, must be brought to mind, if 
they are to be understood. In the first 
two parts of the book, this is skillfully 
and concisely done. The third part in- 
troduces us perceptibly to the afore- 
mentioned prophets. In all parts, the 
treatment is technically competent, 
broadly popular and deeply engaging. 
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NEW BOOKS 


from Abingdon 


Jesus Christ the Risen Lord 
Floyd V. Filson 


Dr. Filson here formulates a biblical theology using the Resurrection as 
the interpretive fact—proclaiming that the entire Bible gains its unity from 
this one event. For ministers, teachers, and laymen, here is new understand- 
ing of the biblical message for our time and a guide to the resurging interest 
in biblical theology. Dr. Filson is dean and professor of New Testament 
literature and history at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. $4 


Jesus’ Belief in Man 
Edwin McNeill Poteat 


With clear insight and convincing detail, Dr. Poteat surveys the teachings 
of Christ, revealing to us the biblical ground for Jesus’ understanding of 
man’s nature. At a time when it has become popular to be pessimistic about 
man, Dr. Poteat shows that Jesus had an optimistic view of the nature of 
man, that he believed man is endowed with the essence of Godlikeness, and 
that man is therefore essentially good. $2.50 


God’s Way With Man 


Roger Hazelton 


A study of the Doctrine of Providence, to show that God is in control of 
our world. Writing against a background of contemporary issues and events, 
Dr. Hazelton approaches his theme by trying to see God at work in just 
those experiences from which he seems to be most evacuated—the feelings of 
lostness, dread, and emptiness where the idea of a guiding God seems most 
remote. Dr. Hazelton is professor of Christian theology, Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary. Published October 8. $3 
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at all bookstores 
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The chapter on Messianism is perhaps 
the most notable. 

Disagreement with the author’s un- 
derlying philosophy of interpretation 
will be sharp. In the order of religious 
developments, his thinking moves from 
polytheism to monotheism, from a peo- 
ple to individualism, from a religion of 
authority to one of experience. The 
clue to this philosophy of interpretation 
is to be found in the author’s view of 
anthropology. Man’s distinctness is in 
his likeness to God, while his likeness to 
God is his self-conscious reason (p. 
104). This self-conscious reason is es- 
teemed as a divine element in man 
(pp. 125-26). Is this a biblical anthro- 
pology? In any case, it accounts for 
the humanistic bias of the author’s 
interpretations. 

This is an estimable book both in its 
information and provocation. 


Cuas. F. McRAE 





The Young Church in Action, A Trans- 
lation of the Acts of the Apostles, by 
J. B. Potties. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1955. $2.50, 


THE story is told in Dr. Phillips’ inter- 
esting style. An excellent Introduction 
to the book will be helpful to laymen. 





The Teaching of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, by GEERHARDUS Vos. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 1956. 
124 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Vos was for forty years a member 
of the faculty of Princeton Seminary. 
This little book contains lectures which 
he delivered to his classes there, edited 


and, to a certain extent, rewritten by 
his son. The book is new, but the ma- 
terial is a generation old; naturally, no 
references are found to the newer ma- 
terial. The book is not a commentary 
on Hebrews but a series of detailed 
studies. The chapter headings give a 
good indication of the contents: the 
Distinctive Character of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, The Epistle’s Conception 
of the Diatheke, The Epistle’s Philoso- 
phy of Revelation and Redemption, 
The Priesthood of Christ in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and The Better Sacri- 
fice: The Sacrifice of the New 
Covenant. 

The author is quite certain that Paul 
did not write the Epistle. It was writ- 
ten not to Jews but to Gentiles. Its pur- 
pose was to combat the readers’ exter- 
nality in religious matters. The author 
makes full use of historical criticism, 
though he is thoroughly conservative in 
his conclusions. He is exceedingly care- 
ful in his detailed exegesis; the typical 
European thoroughness can be seen on 
every page. The minor criticisms of 
the reviewer would be that the author 
at times seems to be splitting hairs un- 
necessarily and that he often reaches 
very dogmatic conclusions where the 
evidence seems hardly to justify them. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Church in the New Testament 
Period, by ADOLF SCHLATTER. Trans- 
lated by Paul P. Levertoff. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


London, 1955. 335 pp- $4-25- 


Tus is a carefully done portrayal of 
the early Christian movement, original- 
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The Communication 
of the Christian Faith 


By Henprik Kraemer. Discusses the problem 
of communication in the light of Biblical teach- 
ing and the experience of the church, and ana- 
lyzes the psychological, sociological and cultural 
factors involved. $2.50 


Body and Soul 
A Study on the Christian View of Man 
By D. R. G. Owen. A brilliant defense of the 
Biblical concept of the unified person as opposed 


to body-soul dualism, supported by scientific 
studies of human nature. $3.75 


The Middle East: 
Its Religion and Culture 


By Epwarp J. Jury1. Explores the background 
of Middle East problems in Christianity, Juda- 
ism and Islam, and offers hope for peace through 
inter-faith cooperation. $3.00 


Faith, Hope and Love 


By Emit Brunner. One of the outstanding con- 
temporary theologians defines for laymen the 
basic facts of man’s life as a hurnan being and 
his existence in past, present and future. 
Ready January 2nd, $1.50 


At all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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ly published in German in 1926. It is 
based on the New Testament docu- 
ments, conservatively approached, care- 
fully studied, supplemented and illus- 
trated from contemporary history and 
from Judaism. Though “the Church’s 
history and the powers directing it are 
transparently visible” to faith, our un- 
derstanding of the church in the New 
Testament period does not come from 
mere observation and imitation, but 
from the creative involvement in our 
own act-of-living on the basis of what 
that history gives to us (p. 2f.). With 
this insistence on more than just infor- 
mation for the act-of-thought, Schlatter 
provides, in his analyses of the religious 
and ethical values of the various events 
and viewpoints, much of the best in a 
good book. 

The translator did not live to see the 
book through the press, so the tedious 
task of final revision and proof reading 
fell to others. Despite some inconsisten- 
cies the translation is good. The sen- 
tence at the bottom of p. 70 should 
read “‘without catechetical instruction,” 
and a comma should be inserted after 
the word “Gospel” in the top line of p. 
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71. At the middle of p. 81 the second 
sentence in the paragraph should read: 
“A decree by Pilate made this possible.” 
(Cf. p. 87.) On p. 161 “Barnabas and 
the other Jewish Christians” are not 
part of the Jerusalem delegation to An- 
tioch (Gal. 2:11 ff.) but rather, with 
Peter, they “changed over to the Jeru- 
salem point of view.” 


Ws. C. Rosinson, Jr. 





Moral Principles in the Bible, by Ben 
KimPEL. Philosophical Library, New 


York, 1956. 172 pp. $4.50. 


Tue task of the prophet, according to 
this writer, is to observe the “invariant 
consequences” of certain types of ac- 
tion and to publish his observations. 
There are many “correlations” between 
“type of life” and consequent “quality 
of life.” These words are used time 
without number but their meaning is 
never clarified, except that the good is 
variously called “enhancement,” “en- 
noblement,” and “enrichment” of life. 

The ability to discern these “invari- 
ants” seems to be on a par with the em- 
pirical skills of a scientist who is good 
at formulating laws. It seems then that 
the qualifications of a prophet are simp- 
ly shrewdness in observation. Any one 
who is so skilled can do the work of a 
prophet (p. 37). The invariance with 
which good “quality of life” follows 
upon good deeds and evil consequences 
are entailed by evil deeds is itself the 
fact of “moral judgment.” 

Yet it is not the judgment of God. 
For God could not will the destruction 
of cities with their innocent children. 
Nor can he punish even guilty indivi- 
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Do Christian myths 
contain essential 
truths as valid as 
historic fact? 


BY GERAINT 
VAUGHAN 
JONES 





| 


CHRISTOLOGY 
AND MYTH IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 














In his evaluation of the Christian myths Dr. Jones 
throws new light on a phase of the Gospels that has 
long absorbed the interest of serious scholars. “The 
author wrestles with the real theological issues of the 
day, especially as raised by Bultman; his pages are 
fresh, acute, devout, learned.”—-NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


$4.50 








Does Natural 
Religion Lead 
inevitably to 
Christianity? 


BY A. VICTOR 


NATURAL RELIGION 
AND CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 











Analyzing the light which modern anthropology and 
psychology shed on the inherently religious nature of 
mankind, Dr. Murray shows why Christianity is the 
logical final step in man’s quest for a satisfying rela- 
tionship to God. His book is a remarkable study of the 
way in which natural religion, as science today views 
it, leads into Christian theology. The Cole Lectures at 
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of St. Thomas Aquinas 


apply today? 


BY VICTOR 
WHITE, O. P. 


Ask your bookseller 











In this book a famous theologian provides a fresh, 
modern-day appraisal of St. Thomas Aquinas’ great 
Summa which shows its amazing relevance to twentieth 
century ideas. Father White shows that, even though in 
the search for God we may be frustrated, we acquire 
new knowledge of the work of God in the material 
world and in the nature of man. $3.50 
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duals for that would be “retaliation.” 
Isaiah was “confused” at this point. To 
God is reserved the function of “heal- 
ing,’ whatever that may mean. 

The title of this work is misleading, 
since the book is based almost entirely 
on the prophets, with only incidental 
reference to the moral teaching of Jesus 
and not a single reference to St. Paul. 
There is thus no mention of the moral 
responsibility of the man who is under 
grace and a total indifference to the 
bewildering task of applying Christian 
ethics in our own day. 

Finally, the book is repetitious to the 
point of being appalling. 


J. Harry CotTron 





The Wisdom of the Torah, edited by 
Dacosert D. Runes. The Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1956. 
300 pp. $5.00. 


Excerpts, mostly from the traditional 
writings of Moses, David, and Solomon, 
in the familiar King James translation, 
illustrating the timeless wisdom of the 
Hebrews. 





Luke the Physician and Other Studies 
in the History of Religion, by Wi.- 
LIAM M. Ramsay. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1956. 418 pp. 
$4.50. 


TWELVE studies in the History of Re- 
ligion, mostly in New Testament 
themes, by the noted archaeologist and 
Bible student, Sir William M, Ramsey, 
reprinted from the 1908 edition by 
Hodder and Stoughton, London; illus- 
trated with numerous figures and plates. 
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The Cross in the Old Testament, by 
H. WHEELER Rosinson. The West. 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 
192 pp. $3.00. 


REPUBLICATION in a single volume of 
three of this distinguished Old Testa. 
ment scholar’s most popular works: 
The Cross of fob, The Cross of the 
Servant, and The Cross of feremiah. 





New Testament Christianity, by J. B. 
Puiturrs. The Macmillan Con- 
pany, New York, 1956. 107 pp. 
$2.25. 


As a translator of the Scriptures, J. B. 
Phillips has captured “the sheer spiri- 
tual zest and drive of the New Testa- 
ment,” and has set them down in a 
lively English style that has made this 
literature readable for many who were 
formerly baffled by the older transla- 
tions. In his books on theological sub- 
jects he has exercised the same gift for 
translation, taking theological ideas out 
of the verbiage of academic theology 
and stating them in the language of the 
average man. 

In New Testament Christianity, he 
shares with his readers what he feels 
is the essence of the New Testament 
faith. The first element of that faith 
is that ours is a “visited planet,” which 
has been host to God in the person of 
Jesus Christ. The second element of 
the faith, as Phillips sees it, is “that 
this little life is lived against a back- 
ground, at present invisible, of time- 
less Reality.” 

The qualities of faith, hope and love, 
which are discussed in separate chap- 
ters, emerge from the New Testament 
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First published more than ten 
years ago, the Westminster His- 
torical Atlas was immediately rec- 
ognized as “the best Bible atlas 
available in the English lan- 
guage.” Now,G. Ernest WRIGHT 
and Fioyp V. Fitson, editors of 
the original atlas, have brought it 
completely up-to-date. It con. 


tains many additional pages, in- 
cluding 33 maps in full-color, 
many new photographs and 
drawings and a new index of mod- 
ern place names. New material 
based on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and other archaeological discov- 
eries makes this the most accurate 
volume of its kind. 


9%” x 14”, $7.50 ff 
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Other Westminster Aids 
to the Study of the Scriptures 


The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible. 


King James version. 2000 pages, 16 full-color maps. 


Buckram binding. 


$10.00 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. 
By Joun D. Davis. Revised by Henry SnypeR GEHMAN. 
680 pages, with 160 maps and line drawings. $5.00 


Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands. 
Convenient 24-page booklet, with 16 full-color maps 


and complete index. 


$1.00 


At all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 
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by Well-Rucwn 
Scholars 


HE THAT COMETH 


The Messianic Concept in the Old 


Testament and Later Judaism 


Sigmund Mowinckel 


A detailed survey of the origin, 
development, and content of the 
idea of the Messiah, and of its re- 
lation to the concept of the Suffer- 
ing Servant on the one hand, and 
of the Son of Man on the other. 
The study concludes with an im- 
pressive discussion of the Son of 


Man. Published this fall. $6.50 


THE JEWS FROM 
CYRUS TO HEROD 


Norman H. Snaith 


The political history and religious 
development of the Jewish people, 
from the Exile to 4 B.c. The his- 
torical part deals with the rise and 
fall of empires. The second portion 
traces the growth of apocalypticism, 
the development of the figure of 
the Messiah, and the emergence of 
the Pharisees and other groups. 
September 10. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 
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experience of God and, become its dis- 
tinguishing marks, 

The New Testament religious ex- 
perience can only be maintained through 
adequate devotional practices and 
Christian service. 


Rosert H. Buttock 





Christianity and Symbolism, by F. W. 
Dituistone. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1955. 320 pp. $4.50. 


CONCERNED with the decline of interest 
in and appreciation of symbolism in 
the Christian church, F. W. Dillistone, 
Chancellor of Liverpool Cathedral, in 
this book makes an intensive study of 
the two sacraments of the Protestant 
Church in the broad setting of the sym- 
bolic behavior of mankind. Dr. Dil- 
listone believes that life becomes bare 
and empty when men live only with 
meat and bread, and hold themselves 
apart from deeper meaning. He is dis- 
tressed that many find the symbols of 
the Christian church outmoded in our 
technological society, and his research is 
an attempt to show that such symbols 
as are a part of the church’s heritage 
are rooted deep in the nature of human 
experience and cannot be given up 
without a sacrifice of much that man 
has known to be good. 

Every people has preserved and ex- 
pressed its tribal hopes and dreams, its 
penetration into the mysteries of life, 
by means of symbols—symbolic per- 
sons, holy days, special words, and 
myths that can be passed down from 
generation to generation carrying the 
richness of the people’s past into the 

















present and shaping the future by the 
depth of its heritage. Such symbols 
have to be continually appropriated, 
continually reinterpreted and modified 
in the light of changing times, or they 
lose their meaning. When they are ig- 
nored, or when they are passed down 
as lifeless conventions, the society whose 
experiences and understandings they 
represent cuts itself off from its own 
past and stands shaken and rootless. 
Such symbols as we have made use of 
in the Christian church—the Sabbath 
Day, the priest, the liturgy, the cove- 
nant, and supremely Baptism and the 
Supper—while distinctively Christian, 
their significance emerging from _his- 
toric and holy events in the life of a 
particular people, are also reflections of 
a universal experience of the spiritual 
meaning that may be found in certain 
common things. 

The church cannot therefore give up 
lightly these traditional symbols as if 
they were of ephemeral value only, 
even though they may appear irrelevant 
to the problems of our modern indus- 
trial society. No other symbols have 
emerged to express personal meeting 
and personal commitment, and com- 
mon devotion to a common aim. To 
live without symbols from the past is 
to live superficially and conventionally, 
without understanding of the present 
or motivation for the future. 

This is a timely and important book. 
Many of its insights are remarkably 
fresh and throw new light on observ- 
ances that have indeed become empty 
for many of us. His few paragraphs on 
the Sabbath Day, for example, are 
worth the price of the book. The man- 
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ner of writing, however, is uneven. In 
many places reading is slow, and the 
reader wishes the author were more 
selective in his research, or were more 
graphic in his style. Many readers who 
would profit greatly by his point of 
view will put the book down before 
they get to his careful treatment of the 
Eucharist. But it is a valuable study 
and calls the church to a re-examina- 
tion of the rich heritage of symbolism 
through which it can point our techni- 
cal civilization to new heights and new 
depths in living. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 





The Significance of the Church, by 
Rosert McAree Brown. The West- 
minister Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 
96 pp. $1.00. 


Here at last is a book which is what 
many have claimed to be but are not 
quite: theology for the layman. The 
author must know laymen; not the ma- 
ture, erudite college seniors or graduate 
students in philosophy who are the “‘lay- 
men” addressed in some books, but the 
plain low-brow American whose seri- 
ous reading is The Reader’s Digest. In 
style, in make-up, in order of presenta- 
tion, in striking at the reader’s probable 
hot-spots of interest or irritation about 
the church, this little book is custom 
made for the average church member, 
preferably the one who thinks The 
Christian Century is high-brow. It is 
not only lively, it is authentic. The 
writer, a Presbyterian, is right on the 
orthodox line except that he cannot 
please the high Calvinist. The book 
can be easily read in an hour, but it 
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may be useful not only to interest the 
uninterested but to study in communi- 
cant’s classes and in other young peo- 
ple’s groups. It is also profitable for 
ministers. Among the numerous sharp 
quotations (many of them jingles by 
an anonymous “Saint Hereticus’’) is 
one from Louis XVI: “If the good 
abbe had talked a little about religion, 
I think he would have mentioned every- 
thing.” There is religion here from 
cover to cover, high Christian religion; 
but there are no mystic veils. 


K. J. ForEMAN, Sr. 





The Ground and Nature of the Right, 
by C. I. Lewis. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1955. 97 pp. 
$2.50. 


In An Analysis of Knowledge and Val- 
uation, The Carus Lectures of 1945, 
C. I, Lewis gave our century one of the 
most helpful rounded views of man’s 
knowing and valuing it has received. 
Here, a decade later in his Woodbridge 
Lectures, he pursues the implications 
of his basic position for the field of 
ethics. 

The chief contentions of the Carus 
Lectures regarding values were two: 
(1) The apprehension of the nature of 
value is a priori, just as apprehension 
of the essential nature of hardness is 
a priori. Men unavoidably enjoy and 
suffer and find the quality of experience 
as it comes to them gratifying or griev- 
ous. Ultimately every distinction in 
value can be traced to this fact. As the 
fact is generic and value names it, the 
basic apprehension of value is grounded 
in the very character of the human sit- 
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uation and, as such, is a priori. (2) 
Evaluation for its part—the judgment 
that something has the power to elicit 
or contribute to the direct experience 
of value—is an empirical judgment, 
not fundamentally different in what de- 
termines its truth or falsity from other 
kinds of empirical judgments. 

The supplementing contentions of 
the present work are chiefly three: 


(1) To be human is to be faced 
with decisions which carry the expecta- 
tion of being met in better or worse 
ways. The sense of right, signifying “a 
desiderated commitment in any matter 
to be decided,” is thus native to the 


human situation. 


(2) Which commitment should be 
chosen—that is, is right—depends upon 
the capacity of its consequences to 
elicit experiences that (following the 
Carus Lectures) are enjoyed not suf- 
fered, found gratifying not grievous. 


(3) The answers to the crucial ethi- 
cal problems of prudence (should I sac- 
rifice a small immediate good for a 
greater later one?) and justice (should 
I accord to the interests of others weight 
to my own?) derive from the nature of 
reason itself as operative in human life. 
The very concept of right is a child of 
reason: only those acts which are sub- 
ject to deliberation and critical assess- 
ment can be considered either right or 
wrong. But reason has two characteris- 
tics which are fundamental to the na- 
ture of it, namely, generality and ob- 
jectivity. Generality is required because 
all knowing involves responding to the 
new in a way that reflects former like 
cases. Objectivity, in turn, is required 
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VOLUME 6 
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BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


Volume 6 contains the complete texts in both King 
James and Revised Standard Versions of fifteen books 
—Lamentations through Malachi; with introductory 
articles and commentary. 

The writers in this volume bring together into com- 
prehensive focus the results of the most recent study 
and scholarship concerning these important but little- VOLUME 6 
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by the fact that we live in time: only 
the future can be affected by our think- 
ing, but to affect it requires according 
it a reality in our thinking which it does 
not possess in our direct experiencing. 
have been brought up to date. 

The sanction for prudence and jus- 
tice, therefore, can be stated as follows: 
Right conduct has no meaning save as 
conduct that is rationally justified. But 
reason by its very nature is founded 
upon internal canons of objectivity and 
generalization. In assuming the role of 
conduct’s critic, reason has no choice 
but to carry these canons with it. Hence 
on a priori grounds—the very charac- 
ter of the human situation and the way 
the mind must function in it—conduct 
must be prudential and just if it is to 
elicit from man the verdict of being 
right. 

Huston SMITH 





I Wager on God, by HunTER B. BLAKE- 
Ly. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
1956. 207 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is a book of theology in the most 
elementary terms. It consists of fifteen 
brief essays on such topics as God and 
history, the doctrine of man, the Holy 
Spirit, the church, revelation and the 
Bible, prayer, etc. Within the limita- 
tions of space many things must be 
touched lightly, but the structure of a 
complete theology is given. One is hap- 
py to see a chapter on the doctrine of 
Christian vocation, and the final sec- 
tions on the necessity of faith in the 
field of science as well as in religion. 
These two chapters should be helpful 
to young people. 


What Presbyterians Believe, An Expo- 
sition of the Westminster Confession, 
by Gorpon H. Crark. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1956. 130 pp. $2.00. 


A BRIEF exposition of each chapter of 
the Confession, according to the strict 
Calvinistic tradition; published origi- 
nally in The Presbyterian Fournal, 





Early Tradition About Fesus, by James 
FRANKLIN BETHUNE-BAKER. 
Abridged and edited by W. Norman 
PITTENGER. The Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1956. 146 pp. 
$1.50 (paper). 





The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed, by 
JAMES FRANKLIN BETHUNE-BAKER. 
Abridged and edited by W. Norman 
PirTENGER. The Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1956. 95 pp. 
$1.00. 


Two still valuable writings of the late 
Lady Margaret, Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge University—a leading ex- 
ponent of “Anglican modernism’ — 
made easily available and relevant for 
today. Prepared for laymen and for 
both individuals and study groups. The 
bibliographies in the former volume 
have been brought up-to-date. 





Calvin and Augustine, by BENJAMIN 
BRECKINRIDGE WARFIELD. Edited 
by Samuev G. Craic, with a fore- 
word by J. Marcettus Kix. The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, 1956. 477 pp. 
$4.95. 
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Tuis volume, the fourth of a series in 
the writings of Warfield, contains the 
principal articles of Dr. Warfield 
(1851-1921) dealing with the theology 
of Augustine and Calvin. All the ar- 
ticles, save one, appeared in the two 
Oxford University Press volumes en- 
titled Studies in Tertullian and Augus- 
tine and Calvin and Calvinism. 





Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things, 
by Hernricw Quistorp. Translated 
by Harotp Knicnt. John Knox 
race ic rc 
Press, Richmond, 1955. 200 pp. 
$3.00. 


THERE are two ways of approaching 
and reading the numerous books of Cal- 
vin. The first way understands Calvin 
in the light of the literature preceding 
him, reads him with a mind free from 
theology, seeks what his texts meant in 
those days and the immediate goals 
Calvin had in mind. This mode of 
reading Calvin generally concludes that 
he was rather a Renaissance man. See 
Interpretation, April, 1952, pp. 197- 
203. The second way reads Calvin 
theologically, seeks data for the church- 
teachings of today and confirmations 
thereof. The latter way assumes and 
concludes that Calvin was a great theo- 
logian. See Interpretation, April, 1952, 
pp. 205-209. We leave our readers free 
to read Calvin the way their colleges 
taught them to read him. For purpose 
of review, it is sufficient to say that this 
volume by H. Quistorp initiates the 
reader to the three main (and yet man- 
ifold) points of the eschatology of Cal- 
vin: Christian Hope, Immortality of 
the Soul, and the General Resurrection 
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—points already concisely and vividly 
presented in 1952 by the April issue of 
Interpretation. 

According to H. Quistorp, Calvin 
thought of the future life generally as 
a heavenly and spiritual life which be- 
gins at death with the freeing of the 
immortal soul and is completed by the 
immediate vision of God. But this spir- 
itualizing and catholic trend in the es- 
chatology of Calvin was constantly 
broken up by the concrete data found 
in the Bible—such as the resurrection 
of the flesh and final judgment. 

This volume is extremely valuable to 
those readers who love Christian doc- 
trine and a thoroughgoing reorientation 
of theology in the direction of 
eschatology. 


Pau. T. FUHRMANN 





Luther's Works, Volume Twelve, Se- 
lected Psalms I, edited by JAROSLAV 
PELIKAN. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1955. 418 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tuis is volume twelve—the first to be 
issued—of a monumental fifty-five vol- 
ume English translation of the works of 
Martin Luther, which is being pub- 
lished jointly by the Concordia Publish- 
ing House of St. Louis and the Muh- 
This 


edition will take fifteen years to com- 


lenberg Press of Philadelphia. 


plete, and when finished it will con- 
stitute by far the most comprehensive 
compendium of the writings of the 
great German Reformer in the English 
language. 

This present volume is the first of 
three selected commentaries by Luther 
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on the Psalms. It deals with Psalms 2, 
8, 19, 23, 26, 45, and 51; and it well 
exemplifies the characteristics of Luther 
as a biblical, and particularly an Old 
Testament, commentator. To begin 
with, like virtually everybody else in 
his day and age, he took for granted the 
Davidic authorship of the Book of 
Psalms. Again, in order to help eluci- 
date the meaning of the text under 
consideration, he compared Scripture 
with Scripture; this volume is studded 
with comparative references to practi- 
cally all the other books of the Bible, 
which Luther seems to have known 
with cyclopedic intimacy. Once more, 
Luther sought to interpret all Scripture 
by reference to Jesus Christ, the divine- 
human Son of God; for instance, “the 
son of man” of Psalm 8:4 is taken by 
him to refer to Jesus Christ, who is 
also the Shepherd of Psalm 23. Again, 
doctrinal interests were never forgotten 
by Luther in his exposition; for ex- 
ample, the expression in Psalm 45:10, 
“forget thy father’s house,” was in- 
terpreted by him as implying the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. Finally, 
Luther in the course of his career as a. 
Protestant Reformer had to contend for 
the truth as he saw it, not merely 
against the Roman Catholic Church, 
but also against the ultra-Protestant 
left-wing Anabaptists. And this polemi- 
cal interest was present even in his ex- 
position of the Psalms. Not merely were 
these major opponents condemned 


wherever possible and their errors ex- 
posed, but even Zwingli, the Swiss Re- 
former, was assailed when, in expound- 
ing Psalm 45:11, Luther said that 
“the miserable Zwingli first roused his 
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hearers with the thunderclap that it is 
idolatry to believe the bread is the body 
of Christ, who is God and man” (p. 
287). 

What it adds up to is this, that Lu- 
ther’s methods of Old Testament ex- 
position may not conform to modern 
canons of scientific exegesis, but they 
constitute an important, and even in- 
tegral, element of his religious thought. 
The publication of these volumes of his 
biblical commentaries will make for a 
fuller and deeper understanding of the 
man and his work. 


NorMAN VICTOR Hope 





Foundation of American Freedom, by 
A. Mervyn Davies. 
Press, New York, 1955. 
$3.50. 


Abingdon 
253 PP. 


A sTAFF member of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch and author of several books 
in English history, Mr. Davies here in- 
vestigates Calvinism’s role in the politi- 
cal history of the West, particularly its 
influence on the development of Ameri- 
can democracy. From his study of Cal- 
vin’s decisive part in the struggle against 
papal and royal absolutism to his final 
chapter of sobering conclusions, Mr. 
Davies tells the story with clarity and 
skill. He has made wide and discrimin- 
ating use of recent studies in this field, 
with selective citation of original 
sources. He does not ignore or condone 
the sins and follies of Calvinist and 
Puritan; but he sets forth their positive 
contributions in the context of—to this 
reader, refreshing — view of history 
which holds that the free moral de- 
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His Kingdom Is Forever 
by Ernest Lee Stoffel 


Of this new book James S, Stewart says, “Here is Biblical 
exposition at its best. The whole future of the Christian 
mission is today bound up with a right understanding of the 
doctrines of the Kingdom of God and the Lordship of Christ 
in history. Dr. Stoffel’s treatment of these great themes is vivid 
and thought-provoking, true to Scripture and relevant to life.” 

Fully aware of important changes in Biblical scholarship in 
the past few years, Dr. Stoffel gives skillful exegesis of more 
than 300 Scripture passages, showing the basic unity of both 
the Old and New Covenants of God with His people. 


$3.00 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9, Virginia ask your bookseller 











Faith Healing 
and the Christian Faith . 
by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


Beginning with the controversy that rages about the “faith 
healers,” Wade Boggs presents an original and well-reasoned 
appraisal of the teachings of the Old and New Testaments 
about bodily health. 

Concentrating on “healers” with Protestant backgrounds, 
he examines their claims, philosophies, and results in the light 
of the Bible and available facts on their activities, 

The final four chapters present suggestions for a positive 
Christian philosophy of health—summoning ministers, medical 
personnel, and lay people to make wider use of the insights 
of their faith. 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9 


$3.50 


Virginia 
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cisions of men have determinative 
significance. 


Mr. Davies writes from within Cal- 
vinism, but he also writes as a layman 
who believes that “it is not the divinity 
schools but the schools of history, pol- 
itics, and philosophy which need the 
facts that this book contains.” And he 
brings home forcefully to every reader 
that without a living faith in the sover- 
eignty of God over all of life and a be- 
lief in freedom as freedom to be good, 
America cannot long retain the political 
and cultural liberties she cherishes. 


Tuomas A. SCHAFER 





Return to Reality, by W. P. Wrrcutt. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1956. 62 pp. $1.75. 


THE author explains why he returned 
from the Church of Rome, in which 
he had been ordained a priest, to the 
Church of England, in which he was 
reared. 





Education for Christian Living, by 
RANDOLPH CruMP MILLER. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1956. 418 pp. 
$6.50. 


TuHIs is truly a significant book. It 
marks the close of a chapter and the 
opening of a new one in 2oth century 
writing about Protestant education. The 
pages of Education for Christian Living 
are as full of theological references and 
biblical emphasis as George A, Coe’s 
books used to be of sunny moralisms 
and automatic improvement. Dr. Mil- 
ler makes it abundantly clear that 
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Christian education, to be effective, 
must be God-centered. 


The attempt of the author to cover 
in 371 short pages the whole range of 
principles, institutions, methodology, 
and administration of religious educa- 
tion leads one to question how thorough 
the total presentation can be. There 
are a few spots of over-simplification 
and superficiality. But in general the 
discussion is sound and well docu- 
mented by experience. The writing is 
always clear and happily free from the 
jargon of the modern educationist. 


The best chapters in the book deal 
with the definition of Christian educa- 
tion and its relationship to theology. 
The section on methodology is stimulat- 
ing, although the treatment of lesson 
planning is inadequate. Some things 
are so well said that they deserve special 
notice. For example, the emphasis on 
family religion is timely and accom- 
panied by many practical suggestions 
for its implementation. One could de- 
voutly wish that every Protestant minis- 
ter in the country might read and take 
to heart what Dr. Miller has to say 
about the responsibility of the pastor 
for the program of Christian education 
in the local church. His insistence that 
sufficient time must be provided to do 
a decent job of teaching in the Sunday 
church school sounds a welcome note. 

The comprehensive bibliography, or- 
ganized by chapters at the back of the 
volume, constitutes a rich storehouse of 
material for the student and the busy 
teacher. Only a few recent significant 
references are omitted. 


Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 
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Selected Letters of John Wesley, edited 
by Freperick C, GiLu. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1956. 244 


pp. $4.75. 


Tue Standard Edition of Wesley’s Let- 
ters contains nearly 2,700 letters, as- 
sembled in eight large volumes. Fred- 
erick C, Gill, a recognized Wesleyan 
authority, has selected from the earlier 
collection and other letters since dis- 
covered 275 which give us an intimate 
and personal view of Wesley as a man, 
religious leader, and guide. The choice 
of letters is an exceptionally happy one. 
The editor’s comment is brief and to 
the point. There is a helpful index. 
The volume as a whole is a worthy ad- 
dition to the growing library on Meth- 
odism and its founder. 





john Dewey's Thought and Its Impli- 
cations for Christian Education, by 
MANForD GeEorGE GUTZKE. King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 
New York, 1956. 270 pp. $4.00. 


NINETEEN pages are devoted to the 
preface and introduction; the main 
thesis is divided into five chapters and 
a conclusion; and to this is added more 
than twenty-five pages of notes, refer- 
ences to quotations, and an extensive 
index. Twenty percent, more or less, of 
the manuscript material is quoted main- 
ly from the writings of Dewey. While 
the analogy may not be fully justified, 
the reviewer is impressed that quota- 
tions are used as proof texts to deter- 
mine the philosophical position of Dew- 
ey. The extent to which this is true in- 
volves certain limitations generally rec- 
ognized by the use of this method in 
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the interpretation of Scripture. One 
wonders why the author devotes a chap- 
ter to “The Philosophy of John Dewey” 
when at best it can be but an introduc- 
tion to his philosophy as more fully 
set forth in the other four chapters. 

Dr. Gutzke explicitly disavows agree- 
ment with Dewey in matters pertaining 
to religion, but often obscures this fact 
in his use of words and phrases as 
though they had generally accepted 
connotations. This is particularly true 
in his chapter on “The Meaning of 
Religion.” 

The volume closes with the following 
statement: “Apparently there is no rea- 
son to question that religious experi- 
ence can be initiated, guided, promoted, 
enriched, and shared by the operation 
of experimental intelligence in the con- 
struction and employment of suitable 
educational techniques in the use of 
instrumentalities or procedures designed 
for that purpose.” 


Patrick H. CARMICHAEL 





Religion on the Campus, by GEorGE 
Heptey. The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1955. 194 pp. $2.75. 


Georce HeEpDLeEy is a Methodist minis- 
ter who teaches economics and sociol- 
ogy at Mills and is also Chaplain to 
the college. All but two of these ser- 
mons were preached during the aca- 
demic year 1953-54. This is good, 
calm, preaching that makes its bid for 
acceptance on the basis of content 
rather than histrionics. The style is 
warm, sincere, folksy, and conversa- 
tional. 
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The sermons in the first section of 
the book are designed to lead the stu- 
dents to see the relation of the Chris- 
tian faith to the other aspects of cam- 
pus life such as scholarship, the fine 
arts, the natural sciences, the humani- 
ties, and community service. Section IT 
deals helpfully with some campus prob- 
lems which were raised by direct ques- 
tions from students: prayer, Bible read- 
ing, being Christian on campus, the 
assumption of responsibility (irresponsi- 
bility is called “The Besetting Sin of 
Mills’), the cure of depression, Chris- 
tian marriage, and some others, Section 
III deals with some questions of theol- 
“Who or What Is the Devil?” 
“What Does the Death of Jesus Mean?” 
“Did Jesus Go to Hell?” and “Is There 
Health in Us?” 


The sermons assume (quite realisti- 


ogy: 


cally) little biblical knowledge on the 
part of the student congregation. Im- 
plied is another assumption: that the 
student congregation has little appe- 
tite for biblical knowledge or biblical 
preaching. This is not expository 
preaching. With the exception of the 
sermons in the last section, it is “prob- 
lem centered” preaching. It leaves one 
wondering whether, in a Christian col- 
lege, the things here said at eleven on 
Sunday morning might not be said with 
more telling effect by the chaplain and 
by the Christian faculty in academic 
or counselling situations, leaving Sun- 
day morning at eleven o’clock more at 
the disposal of the Spirit who speaks 
through the Word. 


SAMUEL W. NEWELL, Jr. 
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Teaching for Results, by Finpiey B. 
Epce. Broadman Press, Nashville. 


1956. 230 pp. $3.00. 
Writinc out of a rich experience as 
pastor and minister of education, Dr. 
Edge has prepared a helpful text for 
his students at Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary and for others who 
wish to improve the quality of their 
teaching. Among the fifteen interesting 
chapters, those entitled “Jesus Came 
Teaching,” ‘‘Emphasizing Results,” 
“Some Dynamics in the Teaching Sit- 
uation,’ “Securing Carry-over” and 
“Testing Our Teacher” are among 
those in which the author makes a con- 
structive contribution. His chapters on 
“Making Aims Specific,” 
Bible Study,” 
Church-Home Cooperation,” and “The 
Weekly Officers and Teachers Meeting” 
cover ground which has been covered 
in other texts. The title of the book 
suggests its major thrust which is to 
The 
considerable emphasis to knowledge, in- 


“Securing 


Purposeful “Securing 


teach for results. author gives 
spiration, and conduct response. He 
likewise underscores the activity of the 
Holy Spirit in a dynamic situation in 
which teachers and learners are coop- 
erating. This book is recommended to 
professional students of Christian Ed- 
ucation and to serious lay students who 
wish to do a better teaching job. 


Josernu M. Gettys 





Psychology and Worship, by R. S. Lex. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 


1956. 110 pp. $3.75. 


Tuts brief but provocative book sets 
forth a penetrating analysis of human 
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r A SCHOLASTIC MISCELLANY: 

or Anselm to Ockham 

)- VOLUME X. Edited by Eucene R. FarrweaTuer. 
Representative texts brilliantly illustrate the prin- 

‘ Che cipal interests of the great scholastic theologians of 

ir the Middle Ages — Anselm of Canterbury, Ivo of 


e Chartres, Gratian, John of Salisbury, the school of 
8 Library Anselm of Laon, Peter of Abailard, Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Stephen 


” of Christtan Langton, Bonaventure, Matthew of Aquasparta, 


John Duns Scotus and William Ockham. 416 pages. 
Published Nov. 5, $5.00 


id Classics Already Published: 


ig iI Early Christian Fathers. 1f Alexandrian Christian- 
- Twenty-six magnificent vol- ity. III Christology of the Later Fathers. IV Cyril 

umes which are bringing to of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. V Early Latin 
n modern readers the great Theology. VI Augustine: Earlier Writings. VII 
0 writings of Christianity from Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion. VIII 
3 the Early Fathers through Augustine: Later Works. XI Aquinas on Nature 
iS the English Reformation. and Grace. XIV Advocates of Reform. XVIII 
1e $5.00 each Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel. XXII Calvin: 


Theological Treatises. XXIV Zwingli and Bullinger. 




















Outstanding new books from 


: Westminster 


in THE THEOLOGY OF CALVIN 


D- By Witnetm Niesec. The author shows “. . . that in every 
aspect of doctrine Calvin is concerned about only one thing 
— the God revealed in flesh — Jesus Christ controls not only 
d- the content but also the form of Calvinistic thought.” 

Published Nov. 5, $4.00 


SPECULATION IN 
PRE-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


By Ricnarp Kroner. Includes chapters on Speculation and 
Revelation, Speculation and the Greek Mind, Preparation ot 













- 


E. the Gospel, The Rise of Cosmology, The Foundation of 
k Ontology, From Dogmatism to Scepticism, Socrates, The WESTMINSTER 


Cosmos of the Ideas, and The Consumination of Greek 
Thought. Published Nov. 5, $5.75 
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development. The author is an Angli- 
can priest, but gives evidence of a 
thorough knowledge of Freudian psy- 
chology. His approach demonstrates 
an ability to relate psychological and 
theological insight which is all too un- 
common. The six chapters of the book 
are reproduced substantially as they 
were delivered as the Burroughs Me- 
morial Lectures at the University of 
Leeds. 

Worship, as used here, is no mere 
religious exercise, nor yet a formal serv- 
ice of devotion. Rather it is that unique 
experience whereby man becomes man, 
a holistic response of man to God which 
gives meaning to all of life. The prin- 
ciple of wholeness permeates the book 
as the author discusses such dimen- 
sions of development as religious edu- 
cation, the use of symbols, and the 
sense in which man comes to a knowl- 
edge of God in communal experiences. 
The final two chapters take up prayer 
and the Holy Communion as illustra- 
tions of the general principle that has 
been developed. 

Lee makes no attempt to defend his 
Freudian orientation, stating that the 
brief space does not allow adequate 
treatment. It is probably inevitable 
that many of his readers will have 
trouble getting beyond the urge to take 
issue with him just at this point. If so, 
it will be a great pity, for the questions 
raised here cannot be overlooked by the 
minister who would present every man 
mature in Christ. Not everyone will 
emerge with the same answers, but 
there will be few thoughtful readers in- 
deed who will not find here the chal- 
lenge to reconsider their own presuppo- 


sitions (expressed or implied ) in regard 
to man’s life in relation to himself, his 
fellows, and his God. 


Ws. B. Oc.essy, Jr. 





Psychiatry and the Bible, by Carrou 
A. Wise. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 169 pp. $3.00. 


A LONGER and more descriptive title for 
this book would be “Man’s Health in 
the Light of His Relationships to God 
and His Fellowman, With Insights and 
Illustrations from the Bible and the 
Healing Sciences.” Dr. Wise describes 
health as the “condition in which each 
part is furthering its particular purpose 
in relation to the whole organism . 
“Health is also . . . the fulfillment of 
the function or purpose of each part of 
the organism” (physical, intellectual, 
social, emotional and religious 
“Health is wholeness.” 

This book neither attempts to prove 
that religion and the healing sciences 
are actually one and the same thing, 
nor does it seek to discredit the contri- 
butions of science to the understanding 
of human nature and needs. The au- 
thor recognizes that science seeks to 
study objective facts, while religion 
must, in addition, take account of man’s 
own inner experience and of relation- 
ships beyond the realm of observable 
experience. 

This reviewer appreciated the fact 
that in his references to the Bible the 
author did not yield to the temptation 
to take passages out of context or in 
any way seek to make the Scriptures 
fit his own previously conceived 
conclusions. 
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Dr. Wise’s competence both in knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of psycho-therapy 
fits him to enlighten us in several im- 
portant and sometimes puzzling areas. 
High points in this regard, so far as 
this reviewer was concerned, are his 
treatment of the inadequacy of the 
“law” for salvation in the chapter on 
“Guilt and Forgiveness,” and the en- 
tire last chapter on “The Healing Fel- 
lowship.” This chapter alone would 
make the book a valuable study for all 
Protestants. The importance of rela- 
tionships in illness and in health runs 
all through the book and this conclud- 
ing chapter is excellent. 

Dr. Wise states that one of his pur- 
poses is that this book should be used 
for study groups. There is a good list 
of additional books suggested for study, 
an index of Scripture passages used, 
and a very brief chapter on “Fields for 
Service in the Area of Health and 
Religion.” 

CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER 





Power to Become, by Lewis L, Dun- 
NINGTON. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. 232 pp. $2.95. 


AuTHor of this volume, Dr. Lewis L. 
Dunnington is pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church in Iowa City, Iowa, and 
the nineteen chapters of this book are 
the substance of sermons he _ has 
preached before two large congrega- 
tions each Sunday morning in recent 
years. It is good preaching, sound, con- 
servative and invigorating, sprinkled 
through almost every presentation with 
live and documented illustrations. The 
theme is the hidden sources of spiritual 
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energy waiting to be tapped by the 
growing Christian. Dr. Dunnington has 
done an excellent job of rewriting for 
publication, so that these sermons are 
good reading. He presents a technique 
for attaining peace of soul and a more 
satisfying personality as expressed in 
daily, fruitful living. 
RoswELt LONG 





Meet These Men, Biographical Mes- 
sages on Biblical Personalities, by 
CLovis G. CHappEeLtt. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1956. 156 pp. 
$2.00. 


THE author of this volume is well known 
as pastor of great churches, speaker and 
lecturer at summer conferences, and 
author of many books of popular ser- 
mons. This new book is written in his 
usual style, simple and straight-forward, 
appealing to the hearts of his readers, 
and containing many good illustrations 
drawn from his observation and person- 
al experiences. 
Joun A. MacLean 





Sermons on Marriage and Family Life: 
Teachings from Protestant Pulpits 
Concerning the Christian Home, ed- 
ited by JouN CHARLES Wynn. Ab- 
ingdon Press, New York, 1956. 173 
pp- $2.75. 


THE sermons included in this volume 
were selected from nearly four hundred 
submitted by John Charles Wynn, the 
editor, who is Director of the Family 
Education Program of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education (U.S.A.), 
and a special editorial committee of 
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the joint Department of Family Life, ° 


National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. 

The sermons are generally excellent 
and are contributed by preachers from 
whom you would expect such excel- 
lence. 

The book has five sections, one speci- 
fically on the home, another on mar- 
riage, a third on the Christian educa- 
tion of children, a fourth on sex, and 
a fifth on the religious foundations of 
the home. 

This book can provide a source of 
inspiration and information about the 
kind of preaching that is being done 
by some of our best preachers on the 
subject of the family. 


D. P. McGeacny, JR. 





Claim These Victories, by J. CLlyDE 
WHEELER. The Bethany Press, St. 


Louis, 1956. 144 pp. $2.50. 


To all who are uneasy in this highly 
competitive social order of modern 
times, to all whose faith in man has 
been shaken, or whose faith in God has 
been sorely tested, to all who are 
plagued with worry, this little volume is 
cordially commended. Let the reader 
be warned that the book cannot be 
quickly disposed of by reason of small 
size. Author Wheeler is pastor of 
Crown Heights Christian Church, Ok- 
lahoma City’s fastest growing congre- 
gation, has traveled widely, and is au- 
thor of A Minister Looks At Europe 
and Here Lies Our Hope. In the pres- 


ent volume he asks that we claim vic- 


tories over anxiety, doubt, discourage- 
ment, self-pity, unhappiness, the unfor- 
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giving spirit, bad dispositions, selfish- 
ness, insecurity, tension, sorrow, and 
death. Naturally, one who claims these 
victories must be properly equipped 
with complete trust in God and a will- 
ingness to put Christianity to work in 


his life. 
ROSWELL Lonc 





What Are YOU Doing? by G. Curtis 
Jones. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1956. 160 pp. $2.75. 


PeopLE who remember only illustra- 
tions should remember all of this book. 
The daily Christian witness of more 
than forty laymen poses for the reader 
the question of the title. 





Voices from Heaven and Hell, by J. 
Marce.ius Kix. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1955. 192 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts is a collection of sixteen sermons 
in the form of monologues, in which 
persons who had contact with Jesus tell 
Most of the charac- 
ters thus portrayed, such as Nicodemus, 
Peter, the penitent thief, responded to 
the Saviour with love and faith. A few 
including Judas, Pilate, Felix and 
Agrippa, are represented as rejecting 
him and thereafter suffering the pangs 
The 
stories are told in simple language. 
They are true to Scripture and historic 
background, and, where imagination 
fills in the picture, it is done with rev- 
erence and restraint. 


their own stories. 


of conscience and _ resentment. 


Scriptural in content, evangelistic in 
aim, unusual in form and reverent in 
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spirit these messages will appeal to some 
readers more than would conventional 
sermons. 


Henry Wape Du Bose 





The Mystery of the Cross—As IIllu- 
mined by the Great Thinkers of the 
West, by WALTER M. HAUSHALTER. 
Dorrance and Co., Philadelphia, 
1956. 113 pp. $2.00. 


Goop Friday meditations on the mean- 
ing of the cross, by the rector of the 
Episcopal Church of St. Luke and The 
Epiphany in Philadelphia. 





Separated Unto the Gospel, by Wat- 
TER W. BrypeENn, with introduction 
by James D. Smart. 
MacEachern, Toronto, 1956. 218 
pp. $3.00. 


EsSaYs, sermons and addresses, brief, 


Burns and 


scholarly, yet popular, grounded in the 
Reformed tradition, by the late profes- 
sor and Principal of Knox College, 
Toronto. 





Early Christian Interpretations of His- 
tory, by R. L. P. Martin. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. $3.00. 


WHENEVER the Bampton Lectures of a 
given year, made possible by a grant to 
Oxford University, are published, the 
scholarly world has come to have the 
highest expectation that a treatise of 
unusual merit is to be had. This treatise 
composed of such lectures by R. L. P. 
Martin, Fellow and Chaplain of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford meets such ex- 
pectations admirably. 
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The past seventy-five years have wit- 
nessed the production of numerous phi- 
losophies of history. The world-shaking 
events of recent years have caused 
thinking people to wonder as to just 
what history may have to teach and 
whither the signs of the times may be 
pointing. That the reader of this brief 
review may have a grasp of the areas 
of thought covered by the author, I 
here set down the lecture subjects: 

The Historian’s Task: The Use of 
History in Early Apologetic: Clement 
of Rome to Irenaeus; Allegory and 
Mystery: Origen; Straightforward 
Chronicle: Eusebius; God’s Judgment 
in History: Augustine, Orosius, and 
Salvian; The Treatment of History in 
Early Christian Art; Apocryphal 
Stories; and Fact and Symbol. There 





The Hymnody 
of the 
Christian Church 


by Louis F. Benson 


This classic in the field of hym- 
nody is being reprinted to make 
Dr. Benson’s penetrating observations 
available once more to lovers of the 
Church’s music. America’s greatest 
hymnologist ranges over the entire 
field of hymns from apostolic days 
to the present age in a manner both 
scholarly and lively. Ministers and 
music directors will want it for back- 
ground material in their work, and 
for personal enjoyment, 

$4.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9 Virginia 
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is a very informing Appendix in which 
the historical background of the doc- 
trine of the assumption of Mary is ex- 
amined. Because of the recent action of 
the Roman Catholic Church by which 
the dogma of the assumption was stated 
and imposed for its faithful, this Ap- 
pendix is most interesting. 

This reviewer regards the first chap- 
ter, “The Historian’s Task,” as the 
ablest discussion of this theme that has 
ever been his pleasure to read. This 
alone makes the volume to be a classic 
in its field. Any attempt to do justice to 
the review of this first lecture must fail. 
You must read and ponder it for your- 
self. It combines ripe scholarship, scin- 
tillating brilliance, superb literature and 
and a suseful book for the minister in 
leaders had it, the unending mistakes 
of those who never profit by that which 
history has to teach would not be made. 
And the writers of history would be led 
to set down the truth in ways so that 
the readers would be spared drawing 
many erroneous conclusions. 

Generally the method of the author 
is that of the historical critical approach. 
Against this background he assesses the 
merits and demerits of the writers listed 
in the lecture subjects. When he pre- 
sents Augustine, it seems to me that 
not enough is made of the fact that 
Augustine wrote his City of God with 
the intent of setting aside the classical 
philosophy of history as, for example, 
that of Plato who held that history pro- 
ceeds in identical cycles. Augustine be- 
lieved that this philosophy denied crea- 
tion, denied time and eternity, each 
with a beginning. In this same connec- 
tion he fails to state how it was Augus- 
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tine whose influence in the church for 
the centuries preceding Luther caused 
the church to brand the premillennial- 
ism of the earlier church fathers as a 
heresy. With Luther’s and others’ trans- 
lations of the Bible into the vernacular, 
allowing nonguided reading of the 
Scriptures, there was unleashed non- 
critical millennialism which has plagued 
Christendom no end. 

However, the book as a whole should 
be a must for anyone interested in either 
the writing or reading of history. There 
are the necessary notes which cite 
sources. And there is an excellent in- 
If you are specializing in the 
various philosophies of history, you will 
include this volume. 


dex. 


Gaius JACKSON SLOSSER 





Christ and the Caesars: Historical 
Sketches, by ETHELBERT STAUFFER, 
trans. by K. and R. Grecor Smirtu. 


Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 

1955- 293 Pp. $4.50. 
In the days of the Caesars men longed, 
as they had done from the dawn of 
history, for a ruler who would resolve 
the world’s persistent tragedy. This hope 
waxed particularly strong at the ad- 
vent of Augustus Caesar. Three hun- 
dred years later “an illusion of three 
thousand years had been shattered. The 
dream of the classical age that God 
would be incarnate in the emperor, that 
political man is of divine origin and 
can bring salvation is at an end. The 
political advent Gospels, from the time 
of the Pharaohs to Constantius Chlorus 
(the father of Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor) promised more 
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than an Emperor could fulfill. .. . The 
way was free for the Eternal Gospel,” 
which the might of the Empire had not 
been sufficient to destroy. 

This, in a word, is the story which 
Ethelbert Stauffer, well known New 
Testament scholar and numismatist, 
unfolds dramatically and well. The 
hopes which the pagan emperors held 
out to the people and the quite different 
hopes which the first Christian em- 
peror proffered are portrayed in their 
coins, the ancient world’s primary 
means of propaganda. 





The Complete Writings of Menno 
Simons c. 1496-1561, trans. by 
LEONARD VERDUIN and edit. by JoHN 
CHRISTIAN WENGER, with a biog- 
raphy by Harotp S. Benper. Herald 
Press, Scottdale, Penn., 1956. 1,092 
pp. $8.75. 

A comprehensive collection of Menno 

Simon’s writings in English appeared 

in 1871; the present volume contains 

some additional material. The transla- 
tion is far superior and the volume has 
been arranged and edited by trained 
historical scholars as the other was not. 

The brief biography of Menno is a re- 

vision of the author’s earlier Life and 

Writings of Menno Simons. In the pub- 

lication of this handsome volume the 

Mennonite Publishing House has ren- 

dered a signal service not only to Men- 

nonites, but to historical minded stu- 
dents of all denominations. Here, better 
than anywhere else, one discovers the 
true faith of the staunch Christian com- 
munion that bears the name of Menno 
down to the present day. 
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English Thought (1860-1900)—The 
Theological Aspect, by L. E. ELuiott- 
Binns. The Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn., 1956. 387 pp. $7.00. 


WRITTEN as a sequel to V. E. Storr’s 
well-known volume, The Development 
of English Theology in the 19th Cen- 
tury, which treated the period 1800- 
1860, Elliott-Binns presents a_ well- 
rounded, comprehensive, and readable 
survey of English theological thought 
in the latter part of the 19th century. 
The book opens with a survey of the 
position of theology in 1860, discusses 
the impact of natural science, philoso- 
phy, history, literature, biblical and the- 
ological studies on the religious mind, 
and closes with an evaluation of the- 
ology at the end of the century. It is 
rewarding reading for any one inter- 
ested in English religious thought or in 
the impact of modern thought on 
religion. 
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